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THE AREA OF TARA HALL. 


Tue following passage occurs in Mr. Wake- 
man’s ‘ Handbook of Trish Antiquities,’ 1891, 
p. 139:— 

“The ruins of Teach Midhchuarta, or the Ban- 
queting Hall of Tara, oosnaying a position a little 
to the north-east of Rath Righ, consist of two 
parallel lines of earth, running in a direction nearly 
north and south, and divided at intervals by open- 
ings which indicate the position of the ancient 
doorways. Their entrances appear to have been 
twelve in number (six on each side), but as the end 
walls, which are now nearly level with the ground, 
may have been pierced in a similar way, it is uncer- 
tain whether this far-famed 7'’cach Midhchuarta had 
anciently twelve or fourteen entrances. Its interior 
dimensions, 360 by 40 feet, indicate that it was not 
constructed for the accommodation of a few.” 

If we multiply 360 by 40 we shall see that 
the area of this “ banqueting hall” was 14,400 

uare feet. Now this is exactly the number 
of square feet contained in the actus guadratus 
or half juger. The actus quadratus was known 
in Southern Spain as acna, acnua, agna, or 
agnua, and was a unit of Roman land measure- 
ment. There are three actus quadrati in 4,800 
square yards, 

Tara Hill, on which the foundations of this 
building and other famous remains stand, is 
about eighteen miles to the north-west of 
Dublin. 


In an article on ‘ English and Roman Land 
Measures * I referred to the ‘Close Roll’ of 
the year 1242, in which 
‘the justices of Ireland are directed to cause to be 


| built in Dublin Castle a hall containing one hun- 


| 


dred and twenty feet in length and eighty feet in 
breadth.” 

The area of this building was, therefore, 9,600 
square feet, ¢.¢., it was exactly one modzus or 
the third part of a juger. 

I also referredt to a hall at Ludgershall, 
which, according to the ‘ Liberate Rolls’ of 
the thirteenth century, was ordered to be 
60 feet long and 40 feet broad, 7.e., it was to 
contain 2,400 square feet, or one-fourth of a 
modius; and I drew attention to various 
smaller English buildingst described in ‘ Bol- 
don Book’ of the twelfth century, which were 
directed to be built of such a length and 
breadth as to conform to Roman measures of 
surface. One of these buildings, a bishop's 
hall, was to be 60 feet long and 16 feet broad, 
and was therefore to contain 960 square feet. 
Another was a chapel 40 feet long and 15 feet 
broad, and was therefore to contain 600 square 
feet. Many others were houses (domus) also 
40 feet long and 15 feet broad, and they had 
to be built by the villani of various manors 
in the county of Durham. 

It will be noticed that Tara Hall was 
exactly three times as long as the hall which 
was ordered to be made in Dublin Castle, and 
that the hall in Dublin Castle was exactly 
twice as broad as Tara Hall. These places 
were within the English Pale. 

The fact that the remains of the walls of 
Tara Hall are earthen would interfere some- 
what with accurate measurement. But, 
making due allowance for error, it must be 
admitted that if the enclosed space or area 
of the building was not originally intended 
to be equal to the actus quadratus the co- 
incidence is a very remarkable one. And 
whatever doubt may be felt as to the possi- 
bility of obtaining perfect measurement in 
this case, there can be no such doubt in the 
case of the hall which was ordered to be 
built in Dublin Castle in 1242. There, at 
any rate, the exact area was fixed before 
the building was erected, if ever it was 
erected. We know that the hall in Dublin 
was ordered to be built of such a length and 
breadth that it would contain exactly one 


* 9% S. vi. 463. 

+ Ibid. 1 also mentioned a chamber in Windsor 
Castle which, according to the ‘ Liberate Rolls,’ was 
ordered to be 60 feet long and 28 feet wide. This is 
not an aliquot part of the modius, but is a multiple 
of 240 square feet. 

t 9S. vi. 461. 
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modius. Is it a therefore, all but certain 
that the area of Tara Hall was intended to 
be an exact actus guadratus ? 

Not only in Great Britain and Ireland did 
the areas of buildings accord exactly with 
Roman measures of surface, but we find the 
same thing on the continent of Europe. I 
have before* had occasion to quote a passage 
from Saxo Grammaticus in which the author 
mentions a Frisian building which was said 
to have been 240 feet in length, and to have 
contained twelve bays of twenty feet square 
each, so that the area of the building was 
4,800 square feet, or half a modius. Saxo was 
a Zealander by birth, and is recorded to have 
died in 1208, his ‘Historia Danorum’ being 
brought down to the year 1185. 

It may be noticed that the combined areas 
of the hall at Tara, the hall in Dublin Castle, 
and the building described by Saxo amount 
together to 28,800 square feet, or one juger. 
The contents of the various buildingst may 
be thus tabulated :— 

The area of Tara Hall = one actus quadratus. 

he area of the hall in Dublin Castle = one 
modius, 

The area of the building described by Saxo= half 
of a modius. 

The area of the hall at Ludgershall = a quarter 
of a modius. 

The area of the bishop’s hall in ‘ Boldon Book’ 
one-tenth of a modius. 

The area of the bishop's chapel in ‘ Boldon Book’ 

one-sixteenth of a modius. 

The area of the houses which the vi//ani of man 

villages near Durham had to build = one-sixteent 
of a modius each. 
According to Boethius, in the sixth century 
both the surface of fields and the areas or 
sites of buildings continued to be measured 
by the square foot. 

With the exception of the chamber in 
Windsor Castle, the contents of the buildings 
which have been mentioned are either actual 
units of Roman measures of surface, as in 
the case of Tara Hall and the hall in Dublin 
Castle, or are aliquot parts of such units. 
Any of the buildings, except the chamber in 
Windsor Castle, could have been used as 
standards either of linear or superficial mea- 
surement. What is most remarkable about 
them is that they were so planned as to be 
models, so to speak, of larger areas which 
were also laid out on Roman methods. For 


* 9 S. iv. 432. 
t The chamber in Windsor Castle is excepted. 

t “ Planum est quod a Grecis dicitur epipodon, 
a nobis autem constrati pedes ; quod per longitudi- 
nem latitudinemque consideratur; ut agrorum 
jlanities, et edificiorum arex,” &c. —‘ thii 
jeometria’ in Lachmann’s ‘Gromatici Veteres,’ 


1848, i. 415. 


lit will hardly be contended, even by the most 
robust disciple of the Germanist school of 
English historians, that there was one way 
of measuring the areas of buildings and 
another way of measuring the open plain. 

I may say that I have had no opportunity 
of referring to Petrie’s ‘History and Anti- 
quities of Tara Hill,’ 1839, and that I have 
never seen the remains at Tara. 

8. O. Appy. 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 
(See 9 S. ix. 141, 202, 301, 362, 423; x. 43, 124, 
201, 264, 362, 463.) 

Tue following is a ‘ Promus’ entry :— 

** 1302. The launching of y* Imposthume by him 
that intended murder.’ 

Baconians linger lovingly over this entry, 
because Shakespeare, in ‘Hamlet’ (IV. iv. 
29), has 

This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace, 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the map dies. 

The ‘ Promus’ note is perfectly explained in 
‘ Euphues,’ Arber, p. 330, which shows that it 
has particular reference to the attempt on 
the life of Jason :— 

‘“* For as he that stroke Jason on the stomacke to 
kill him, brake his impostume with y° blow, whereby 
| he cured him: so oftentimes it fareth with those 
| that deale malitiously, who in steed of a sword apply 
a salve, and thinking to be ones Priest, they become 
his Phisition.” 

Now, it is quite certain from Lyly that 
Shakespeare was not referring to the subject 
of the ‘Promus’ entry ; but a further refer- 
ence to Lyly and others will show that 
‘Hamlet’ and other passages in both Shake- 
speare and Bacon merely repeat a metaphor 
and phrasing that, strange as it may seem to 
Baconians to say so, is common in all Eliza- 
bethan writings. ; 

In the essay of ‘ Seditions’ Bacon says :— 

** He that turneth the humours back and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards endangereth malign ulcers 
and pernicious imposthumations.” 

Again, in May, 1610, on the ‘Question of 
receiving the King’s Message,’ he says :— 

‘Take away liberty of Parliament, the griefs of 
the subject will bleed inwards: sharp and eager 
humours will not evaporate, and then they must 
exulcerate, and so may endanger the sovereignty 
itself.” 

Baconians imagine the phrase “to bleed in- 
wards” to be one of Bacon's inventions. Now, 
the idea of using the metaphor from the 
imposthume to sedition was not new when 
Bacon employed it, nor did he invent the 
phrase to “bleed inwards,” as the following 


will show. It is a quotation by Ben Jonson 
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in his ‘English Grammar,’ and was taken 
from Sir John Cheek :— 

“* Sedition is an aposteam, which, when it breaketh 
inwardly, putteth the state in great danger of 
recovery ; and corrupteth the whole commonwealth 
with the rotten fury, that it hath putrified with.” 
And Lyly :— 

“Well, wel, seeing the wound that bleedeth 
inwardly is most dangerous, that fyre kept close 
burneth most furious, that y® Oven dammed up, 
baketh soonest, that sores having no vent fester 
secretly, it is hyghe tyme to unfolde my secret love 
to my secret friend.”"—‘ Euphues,’ Arber, 63. 

Ben Jonson can be made to furnish a nearer 

arallel to the ‘ Promus’ than any that have 

n quoted from Shakespeare :— 

Cynthia. Instead of med’cines have we maladies ? 
And such imposthumes as Phantaste is 
Grow in our palace? We must lance these sores, 

Or all will putrify. 
*Cynthia’s Revels,’ Act V. sc. iii. 

Dr. Theobald claims that his argument is 
of a cumulative character, that inaccuracies 
do not in any way impair its general validity. 
But he begs the whole question. Nobody 
until recent years ever disputed Shake- 
— right to be considered the author of 
the work that goes under his name, and not 
one of his contemporaries can be tortured 
into saying that Bacon ever wrote plays, or 
that he was ever capable of writing decent 
es. He tried his prentice hand on a 
translation of the Psalms, but it is a miserable 
performance, and reminds one of the saying 
of Ben Jonson, that “ Virgil’s felicity left him 
in prose, as Tully’s forsook him in verse.” He 
is a Virgil in prose, but a Tully in verse. 
Now, seeing that the claim for Bacon is 
founded entirely on parallels to be found in 
his writings and those of Shakespeare, it is 
the business of his followers to prove that 
their parallels have a distinctive value. Know- 
ing the precarious position they are in, they 
usher in the evidence with a great blowing 
of trumpets ; they say the phrasing in Bacon 
and the plays is unique, and that others 
never use the same or similar images and 
learning in the same way. But, as a matter 
of fact, these parallels are mostly dreary 
commonplaces, and the braying of the trum- 
pets is only the prelude to the fall of the 
walls of Jericho. If the foundations are not 
safe, if 

The pillars, that bolstered up those terms, 
rock to and fro at a touch, what becomes of 
the building—the so-called cumulative argu- 
ment? 

Dr. Theobald has discovered two more 
wonderful phrases that were invented by 


on. Be careful of the falling bricks—and 
the dust. Let me quote :— 


“‘Shakespeare’s phrase ‘out of joint,’ which has 
passed into current speech, so that its singular and 
original character is forgotten, is used more than 


once both in Shakespeare and Bacon.’ 


The variant, “out of frame,” is also proved 
to be singular and original in character by a 
quotation from ‘Hamlet.’ Now, although 
Dr. Theobald was able to quote cases of the 
former phrase from Bacon, he forgot to adduce 
cases of the use of ‘‘out of frame” from his 
work. These omissions are very interesting. 
Elsewhere he gives us a list of words that 
were coined by Bacon in Shakespeare ; but, 
again, in most cases he forgets to show us 
where Bacon uses them in his acknowledged 
work. Will Dr. Theobald just trouble to get 
out a list of the hundreds of very rare words 
that are to be found in the real Bacon, and 
advise us that the same are not to be found 
in Shakespeare? Omissions tell much ; but 
commonplaces, such as those of the Baconians, 
prove nothing, except the presence of a plague 
of Egyptian darkness. 
“Singular and original in character,” for- 
sooth ! 
To thy correccion/ now haaste and hie, 
For thou haast been out of joynt al to longe. 
Hoccleve’s ‘ Works,’ anno Domini 1415; Dr. Fur- 
nivall’s reprint, p. 14. 
The londe he bryngeth out of frame/ 
Agaynst all goddis forbod. 
*Rede me and be nott Wrothe,’ &c., A.p. 1528. 


Another phrase of Bacon’s invention _is 
“out of tune,” which occurs in ‘ Hamlet,’ ITI. 
1. 126 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 


Dr. Theobald seems to have dropped on this 
discovery quite accidentally whilst reading 
the ‘Novum Organum.’ All great discoveries 
come by accident, and, when found, people 
wonder that they remained so long hidden. 
Nobody ever used such phrases before Bacon 
invented them, nor did any author ever 
employ any of the 230 words noted by Dr. 
Theobald as of Bacon’s coinage. There are 
only about thirty of them to be found in 
‘Rede me and be nott Wrothe,’ which was 
written some time after the Flood, and the 
same little book is so much out of joint that 
it actually has ‘‘ out of tune” also :— 


Yet are they so farre out of tune. 


The “ they ” in this line seems to bean inter- 
polation, indicating Bacon’s own opinion of 
the authors of the book. 

Under ‘ Promus’ No. 708 Bacon refers to 
the saying that men who have great responsi- 
bilities are like porters who carry a load on 
each shoulder, and another on the top of 
their head. The note is alluded to in the 
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essay of ‘Great Place,’and Jonson also makes 
use of it :— 

Cice ee. Great honours are great burdens, but on 

whom 
They are cast with envy, he doth bear two loads. 
*Catiline,’ Act IIT. se. i. 

Mrs. Pott illustrates the note with a quota- 
tion from ‘ Henry VIIL.,’ which she adduces 
once more under ‘Promus’ No. 1110, “ Not 
an honour, but a burden.” Needless to say, 
the Shakespeare passage has no right to 
appear under No. 708. 

Dr. Theobald devotes a chapter of his book 
to ‘ Mines and Forges,’ and quotes the saying 
of Democritus that truth is concealed in deep 
mines and caves. This saying, which occurs 
in Laertius, ‘ Life of Seneca,’ is referred to 
by Bacon no fewer than fifteen times, and it 
is thus noted in the ‘ Promus,’ No. 1395 :— 

Pyonner in the myne of truth. 


Dr. Theobald quotes from Shakespeare and 
Bacon, but his parallels only prove that the 
poet was acquainted with the fact that there 
are mines in the earth, and that it is possible 
for a literary man to make them furnish him 
with illustrations and figures to adorn his 
writings. The idea is as old as Tubal Cain, 
and it has been battered out of shape any 
number of times since Adam delved into the 
apple to get at the pips, and found truth 
“within the centre” — with a vengeance! 
Shakespeare never parallels Bacon properly, 
but Jonson does :— 

“Such knowledge as is digged out of the hard 
mine of history and experience.” — ‘ Filium Laby- 
rinthi.’ 

“A true pioner in that mine of truth which (he 
said) lay so deep.”— Letter to Burghley, 1592. 

In his ‘ Underwoods,’ in the poem on Sir 
John Beaumont, Jonson speaks of “ creeping 
common pioners” that “sweat to fortify a 
Muse”; and in No. 31 of the same collection 
of verses he has :— 

He can approve 
And estimate thy pains, as having wrought 
In the same mines of knowledge. 

The saying is also alluded to by Lady 

Haughty in ‘ The Silent Woman,’ Act LV. sc. ii. 
C. CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 


SIR Se OR PERKINS, 
L. 

In the ‘D.N.B.,’ xlv. 3, there is a very 
good sketch of the versatile career of 
this ex-Jesuit Dean of Carlisle, whom 
Queen Elizabeth frequently employed as 
a diplomatic agent abroad. But it contains 
one passage which seems to need a little 


further consideration, namely, the passage in 
which it is stated that the dean 

‘“was born apparently in 1547, and is probably 
distinct from the Christopher Perkins who was 
elected scholar at Winchester in 1555, aged 12, 
and subsequently became rector of Eaton, Berk- 
shire (Kirby, p. 133). He was educated at Oxford, 
and graduated B.A. on 7 April, 1565; but on 
21 October next year he entered the Society of 
Jesus at Rome, aged 19.” 

“ Eaton, Berkshire,” is evidently a mistake 
for “ Easton, Hants ” (see Kirby’s ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 133); and the writer, when he 
drew the inference that the dean and the 
scholar were probably distinct persons, can 
hardly have been aware of the following facts. 
In March, 1596, the dean (he did not actually 
become dean until some months later) learnt 
that an objection had been taken to his 
employment by the queen, because, so it was 
said, he had received his education abroad. 
To meet this objection he drew up and sent 
to Sir Robert Cecil a paper, the contents of 
which are epitomized in the ‘Calendar of 
Hatfield House MSS.’ (Hist. MSS. Com.), 
3 vi. p. 122. In this paper he asserts that 
1¢ first went out of England after he was 
twenty years of age, and denies that his 
education had been “strange,” seeing that he 
was first at Winchester and then at Oxford. 
There seems to be no reason why the dean’s 
account of his early life should be disbelieved, 
and the fair inference to be drawn from it is 
that he was the scholar who is entered in the 
original ‘Register of Winchester Scholars,’ 
under the year 1555, thus :— 

“Xpoferus parkyns de Redynge xii annorum 
primo die Augusti preteriti. Sarum.” 

**Sarum” denotes the diocese from which 
the lad came, and goes to show that 
“Redynge” means “Reading, Berks.” 
Against the above entry the note “ Rector de 
Easton” has been put in the margin. Upon 
this note perhaps the safest comment to 
make is that, if it is correct, the scholar of 
1555 became a beneficed clerk at a remarkably 
early age. For, according to the Composi- 
tion Books at the Record Office, the 
compositions which were made in respect of 
the first fruits of Easton Rectory, Hants, 
from 1536 onwards were as follows :— 

15 Dec., 1559, ‘* Christopherus Perkyns, clericus.” 

16 Dec., 1559, “ John Deveres, clericus.” 

21 April, 1571, David Padie 
a 1577, William Barlowe. (See ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
LLL. 

20 Sept., 1625, Edward Meetkirke. (See ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xxXvii. 21.) 

Why were there two compositions in 
December, 1559? The correct answer to 
that question would perhaps also settle the 
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question whether Sir Christopher Parkins 
held the rectory of Easton when he was 
only a lad about sixteen or seventeen years 
old. There does not seem to have been 
any statute in force in 1559, like that which 
was passed in 1571 (13 Eliz., c. 12), providing 
that no person should be admitted to a 


benefice with cure before he had reached the | 


age of twenty-three years, and that any ad- 
mission or dispensation to the contrary should 
void. 

There is an interesting point in connexion 
with Parkins’s appointment to the deanery of 
Carlisle, which was made in 1596, and not in 
1595, as stated in the ‘D.N.B.’ The letters 
patent under which he became dean are 
dated 14 August, 1596 (Rot. Pat., 38 Eliz., 
pt. xili.), and they contain the following 
dispensation :— 


“Ac etiam de uberiore gratia nostra, yuia supra- 
dictum Christoferum Perkyns in familicium nostrum 
admissimus et ejus opera et industria in gravioribus 
et secretioribus nostris negotiis uti consuevimus, 
cum eodem Christofero Perkins ex certa scientia 
et mero motu nostris et ex plenitudine potestatis 
nostre dispensamus ut, quamvis ipse in nullis sacris 
aut aliis ordinibus sit constitutus et uxorem duxerit 
adhuc superstitem et ab dicto decanatu et Ecclesia 
Cathedrali absens esse contigerit, ad residentiam 
tamen personalem in eodem decanato faciendam 
minime teneatur, et fructus quoscumque ac divi- 

enda, communias, distributiones quotidianas, ac 
omnia alia quecumque commoda ad dictum decana- 
tum spectantia, plene et integre percipere possit 
et valeat in tam amplis modo et forma ac si ipse in 
eadem ecclesia et decanatu continuam faceret resi- 
dentiam, dictis defectibus ordinum et conjugii et 
dicta absentia sua in aliquo non obstantibus, aliquo 
statuto,” &c. 


Parkins showed his appreciation of this 
clause by enjoying the emoluments of his 
ecclesiastical office and neglecting its duties. 
While not engaged in diplomacy he was a 
lawyer, of Gray’s Inn and — Commons, 
and he ultimately obtained the long-coveted 
post of a master of requests. But it must 
not be supposed that the above clause was 
specially framed to meet the peculiar circum- 
stances of Parkins’s life. It was copied 
verbatim from the letters patent, dated 
11 October, 1577 (Rot. Pat., 19 Eliz., pt. xii ), 
under which the deanery had been held by 
his predecessor, Sir John Wolley, the queen's 
Latin secretary. Wolley, when he was made 
dean, was both a layman and a married man 
D.N.B.,’ lxii. 316). Notwithstanding a sug- 
gestion to the contrary in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (xlv. 
4), it is unlikely that Parkins had any wife 
before 1617, when he married the widow of 
James Brett, of Hoby, Leicestershire. In the 
licence for that marriage he is described 
as a bachelor (Chester’s ‘London Marriage 


Licences,’ ii. 55, Harl. Soc.), and that descrip 
tion is presumably accurate. 

Whatever ecclesiastical orders were con- 
ferred upon Parkins, or confirmed to him, 
while he was member of the Society of 


Jesus, he appears to have kept them dis- 
| creetly in the background after his return to 


England. Indeed, during the later years of 
his life he seems to have passed for a layman. 
James L. knighted him in 1603, and, like his 
predecessors in the deanery, Sir Thomas 
Smith (‘D.N.B.,’ liii. 124) and Sir John 
Wolley, he was allowed to sit in the House 
of Commons. He certainly represented Ripon 
in 1597 and 1601 (‘ Return of Members,’ pt. i. 
pp. 436, 441). According to Hutchinson's 
* Northumberland,’ ii. 293, he sat for Morpeth 
in 1603 and again in 1614; but his name is 
not in a list of members for 1614 printed, 
from “the Duke of Manchester’s papers,” in 
an appendix to the ‘ Return,’ p. xxxvii. It is 
worth noticing that in 1620 the men of Mor 
peth, possibly ‘emboldened by the fact that 
they had lately been allowed to return a 
dean, elected their own rector, John Robson ; 
but the House refused to let him sit, on the 
ground of his being a clergyman (‘ Journals,’ 
i. 513). 

Some details concerning Parkins’s will, 
proved 2 September, 1622 (P.C.C. 84 Savile), 
are given in Chester's ‘ Westminster Abbey 
Registers’ (Harl. Soc.), p. 119. It may be 
added that he recorded with a small legacy 
the fact that he was a member of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, and left to the University 
of Oxford, wherein he “ was sometime bred,” 
a perpetual annuity of 25/. to increase the 
stipend for the divinity lecture, charging it 
upon his house in Cannon Row, Westminster. 
He mentions his “ sister’s children,” but not 
by name, and Col. Chester failed to ascertain 
his parentage. Possibly my suggestion that 
in 1555 he was ‘of Reading” may lead to 
further light being thrown upon a 4. 


“Mr. W. H.”—I was talking recently to a 
friend (not specially interested in the subject) 
regarding Shakspere’s Sonnets, and in show- 
ing him the dedication, I remarked that Mr. 
Sidney Lee had identified “Mr. W. H.” as 
William Hall. My friend at once remarked, 
“Why, you have his name there already: ‘To 
the onlie begetter of these insuing sonnets 
Mr. W. Hall happinesse and that eternitie,’” 
&e. A point like this would probably — 
more to Baconians than to those of the 
opposite camp, but thinking there might be 
something in it, I wrote to Mr. Sidney Lee 
suggesting, not that the dedication contained 
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an error in type-setting, but that there might lt the letters patent thus extended the juris- 


here a case of a “concealed ” dedicatee. 
Mr. Lee gladly found time to reply to my | 
letter, and stated that he did not know of a | 
similar case of concealment, but that he} 
** should be glad to discover a sound one.” I 
am tempted therefore to ask your readers if | 
they can supply what Mr. Lee desires. 

W. E. Witson. 
Hawick. 


Foorprint OF THE PropHet. — Mr. H: 
Blochmann has mentioned, among other 
Mohammedan inscriptions, the following, 
which records a curious superstition applied 
elsewhere to Buddha and other teachers:— | 

““God Almighty says, ‘He who brings the good 


deed will be rewarded tenfold’ (Qordn, vi. 
This pure dais and its stone, on which is the foot- 
print of the Prophet—may God bless him !—were | 
yut up by the great, generous King, the son of a| 
ing, Naciruddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Nucrat | 
Shah, the king, son of Husain Shah, the king, son 
of Sayyid Ashraf ul Husaini—may God perpetuate 
his kingdom and rule, and elevate his condition and 
dignity !—in the year 937 a.u. [a.p. 1530-1).” 

This is given in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. xli. part i. p. 339 (Cal- | 
cutta, 1872). I give the date as it appears | 
in Mr. Blochmann’s article. The miraculous 
element in the legends that have gathered 
round the history of the Prophet is all the 
more remarkable since he disclaimed thauma- | 
turgical powers. Witttam E. A. Axon. | 

Manchester. 

{Several lengthy articles on footprints of the gods 
have bern printed in ‘N. & Q.’ See 9S. 
iv. 306, 463 ; vi. 163, 223, 322, 391; vii. 233.) 

Tue Orternat Diocese or NEW ZEALAND. 
—Mr. E. 8S. Armstrong’s highly interesting 
work ‘The History of the Melanesian Mis- 
sion’ (Isbister & Co.) concludes in fact with 
the jubilee of that mission in 1898, early in 
which year the second bishop of the mission, 
John Richardson Selwyn (son of George 
Augustus Selwyn, the first Bishop of New 
Zealand), died. He had, however, been com- 

lled by ill health to retire from his diocese 
in 1891, and two years afterwards he was 
succeeded by Cecil Wilson, the present bishop. 
George Augustus Selwyn, appointed first 
bishop of New Zealand in 1841, began visit- 
ing in the Melanesian Islands in 1848, thus 
founding the mission there. Mr. Armstrong 
remarks that the stimulus thus to extend 
the sphere of his labours arose from an odd 
mistake in his letters patent :— 

“Through some clerical error or oversight...... they 
extended Kis diocese from 50” south to latitude 34° 
north, thus placing under his episcopai care a 
wedge of the globe extending well nigh from Ant- 


arctic to Arctic 


diction far beyond what was intended, Mr. 
Armstrong's description extends it much 
further still. New Zealand, intended to com- 
rise the whole of the diocese, could not be 
yetter defined geographically than between 
34° and 50° south latitude, and between 165° 
and 180° east longitude. But whilst the 
whole of this is in the South Pacific Ocean, 
the extension of the region to 34° north 
latitude (about those of Fez, Damascus, 
Bagdad, Yokohama, and Columbia in South 
Carolina) would fall far short of extendin 
to the Arctic Ocean, though it is true enou 
that beyond that latitude, and between the 
above limits of longitude, there is no land 
till we come to the islands bounding Behring 
Sea. W. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Laconic Prayer.—For a sample of a com- 
mendably short prayer see ‘Iliad,’ xxiii. 770: 
por érippobos EXPE rodotrv— 

O goddess, hear, prosper me in the race, 
a line evidently imitated by Virgil in the 
* Enid,’ ix. 404 :— 

Tu, dea, tu presens nostro succurre labori. 
[t is said that Assheton Smith, the mighty 
fox-hunter, once described a jump so hi 
and so wide that one of the riders who 
“took” it—a devout man, and withal in a 
terrible funk—said the Lord’s Prayer in the 
air between “taking off” and “landing” on 
the other side. Well, we may take leave to 
doubt the possibility of that exploit, but 
unquestionably either of these laconic peti- 
tions of Homer and Virgil might have been 
got through in the course of that jump. 

PATRICK 

Bath. 

(For other laconic prayers, including one ascribed 
by Camden to St. Augustine, see 8" 8. viii. 518.) 


Cornish Wreckers.—That Cornish wreck- 
ing, if extinct, is still regretted, even by 

»ple passing for religious, is shown by the 
ollowing naive exposure of public opinion 
at Appledore. On Monday, 29 December 
last, a Christmas treat was given to the 
children connected with the Bible Christian 
Chapel at that place. The principal feature 
of the entertainment was a boat converted 
into a full-rigged ship by willing volunteers ; 
this was filled with useful presents, princi- 


pally garments for the children. We are told 
that this vessel “was called the John and 
Lily by request of some of the helpers, be- 
cause she was filled with presents for the 
children.” The report of the meeting, in the 
Exeter Evening Express of 3 January, goes 
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on to explain why the helpers wished the 
miniature ship to be called the John and 
Lily. It says :— 

“The naming of the model John and Lily was 
owing to the fact that, 62 years ago to the very day 
on which the above performance took place, a ship 
(an East Indiaman), homeward bound, came ashore 
on ~ bar, loaded with a general cargo, and 
there became a total wreck, her cargo being washed 
ashore. The people of Appledore were made the 
richer by being able to secure from her articles of 
clothing, &c. At the time the following verse was 
sung through the streets :— 

The John and Lily 
Came ashore 
To feed the hungry 
And clothe the poor. 
At the time the vessel foundered the people in and 


around Appledore were in great distress, and her | 


coming was considered a great boon. In many of 
the homes of Appledore to-day may be found articles, 
such as antique china, clothing, old guns, pistols, 
and such like, recovered at the time, and kept as 
mementoes of the occasion.” 

This brings before us a curious mental 
picture: the stately East Indiaman, laden 
with valuable lives and precious goods, driven 
out of her course on to the cruel rocks of 
the Cornish coast ; lives lost, goods wasted, 
industry robbed—a cry fur mercy and for 
pity going up to God from the doomed ship, 
while on shore the people rejoiced at what 
they considered a great gift—a boon from 
God, to whom the Appledore poor were so 
precious that He drove the great East India- 
man on the rocks, ‘*‘ to feed the hungry and 
clothe the poor” by means of the destruction 
and impoverishment of others. And now, after 
sixty-two years of so-called civilization, the 
people, instead of being ashamed of their 
ancestors, regretfully recall the incident by 
naming their toy shipful of presents after 
the poor wrecked East Indiaman ! 

The extract does not proceed to record the 
text from which the preacher discoursed on 
the following Sunday. Was it by any 
chance “Your fathers slew the prophets, 
and ye build their tombs ”? 

W. Syxes, M.D., F.S.A. 


Exeter. 


Luck Money.—Many curious superstitions 
still linger in the remote hilly districts of 
Lancashire. few years ago | sold a vener- 
able ponies a which had for long encumbered 
our coachhouse, to a young innkeeper in 
East Lancashire for wedding and funeral 
purposes. In handing me the money he 
asked me “for something back ‘for luck’” 
in such a serious and formal manner, that 
I felt that here was a survival of some 
ancient ceremony, and that I ought not to 
attempt to escape from taking part in it. 


When he received my florin he held it in the 
palm of his hand with some solemnity, and 
then ceremoniously covered it with saliva 
before putting it in his pocket. Some inter- 
esting facts about this curious superstition 
are to be found in Elworthy’s ‘ Evil Eye.’ 
tawny TAYLOR. 
[See S. iv. 495.] 


@ucrices, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


** Loon-statr.”—In the ‘ Dictionary of the 
Canting Crew,’ by B. E., published near 
the end of the seventeenth century, I find 
the entry: ‘ Zoon-slatt, a Thirteen Pence 
half Penny.” The word and its explanation 
seem equally enigmatical. Was there any 
coin which circulated at the value of Is. 14d. ? 
This is a quarter of the old nominal par value 
of the Spanish dollar, but the equivalence 
does not seem to suggest any meaning for 
the strange-sounding word. 

Henry BRraDLey. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Garret Jonnson.—In the MSS. preserved 
at Belvoir Castle a Mr. Garret Johnson is 
more than once mentioned in connexion with 
the Manners family tombs in the neighbour- 
ing church at Bottesford. These exception- 
ally beautiful alabaster tombs were erected, 
I believe, during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and it appears probable that they were 
worked by Johnson in London. 

Richard Parker, ‘‘the alablaster man,” is 
also mentioned as employed at Bottesford 
about the same date. Is anythin known of 
these sculptors ? C. L. Lempaay. 

97, Cadogan Gardens. 


Savork Vivre Ctivus. — Messrs. Timbs, 
Wheatley, and Boulton state that the club 
was founded about 1762 (or 1765), and that it 
was subsequently Boodle’s—z.e., 28, St. James’s 
Street. But none of them gives any autho- 
rity for the statement. On the other hand, 
Larwood, in ‘The Story of the London Parks,’ 
says that it was established in St. James’s 
Street, about 1770, by young men of fashion 
who had made the grand tour, and intro- 
duced macaroni, which became a standing 
dish at the club, thus giving rise to the term 
“Macaronies.” The clubhouse was later a 
py the ‘‘Savoy Weaver,” the name 

ing a corruption of Savoir, Vivre, Lar- 
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wood, therefore, identifies the club with the 
Macarony Club. Ina paragraph written by 
a Cambridge undergraduate early in 1774 
both Macaronies and the Savoir Vivre Club 
are said to be the offspring of Cambridge. 
This statement seems to support Larwood's 
account. I should be very much obliged for 
information about the origin and _ history 
of the club, and for evidence of its founders, 
or of its leading members in 1770-3, being 
old Cambridge men. The contemporary 
references that I have come across in H. Wal- 
pole, Lord Malmesbury’s ‘ Letters,’ Gent. Mag. 
(1773), and Jesse’s ‘Selwyn’ throw no light 
on these points. A. M. 


THACKERAY AND ‘Vanity Fatr.’—I shall | 


be glad of information as to the meanings of 
the following references :— 

Tay-boy ” (chap. xxvii.). 

“The Munoz of private life” (chap. XXXViii.). 

“ A little bit of the Sunday side” (chap. li ). 

“ Panther Carr” (chap. lv.). 

“ Latude’s beard and whiskers ” (chap. lvi.). 

In chap. xix. there is an allusion to Colling- 
wood planting acorns in vacant places on his 
estate. Was this Admiral Collingwood? If 
so, where can the statement be found ? 

Levant House (referred to in chap. li.) is 
described as being “then occupied by His 
Highness [the Prince of Peterwaradin] during 
the temporary absence from England of 
its noble proprietor.” Where was Levant 
House, and who was its “ noble proprietor” ? 

The Regent Club, in St. James’s Street 
(chap. liv.), is presumably fictitious, as I can 
discover no record of its existence. The 
period of ‘Vanity Fair’ is, of course, the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

F. G. Krrron. 
St. Albans. 


Frencu Purase.—“ faut souffrir pour 
étre beau” ; “Il faut souffrir pour étre belle.” 
Which is correct French? What is the 
origin of the expression ? H. G. T 

Carlton Club. 


*‘Discursos DE LA NosBLeza DE EspaNa,’ 
1659.—I possess a book by Bernabe Moreno 
de Vargas entitled as above. Can any one 
supply information concerning it? 

Henry E. Davis. 


“ MAIDEN ” APPLIED TO A MARRIED WoMAN. 
—In Somerset an old woman will say of a 
married daughter, “I’ve not seen my maid 
this while.” Another like expression is, 


‘**Her’s an uncommon purty maid. Who did 
her marry?” (Wright's ‘ Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Dialect.’) In Latin this use of the 
word virgo also sometimes appears for young 


women, to whom the ordinary meaning 
of the description maiden does not apply 
(Ovid, ‘ Her.’ iv. 133; Curt, v. 1; Virg., 
E. vi. 47, 52; Hor., Od. ii. 8, 23; inti. 14, 9; 
Andrews’s ‘ Lexicon’). Is there any trace in 
early or later Anglo-Saxon writings of the 
use of maiden as applied to married women 
or young women in general ? 
A. R. Gopparp. 


Van per Neer’s CenTeNARY.—Can any of 
your readers furnish the exact date of the 
birth of the Dutchman Artus van der Neer, 
the painter par excellence of moonlight scenes, 
whose paintings are exhibited in the National 
Gallery, Dulwich Gallery, Boymans's Museum 
in Rotterdam ; also in the sullasion at Amster- 
dam, Antwerp, Berlin, Cassel, Darmstadt, 
Stuttgart, St. Petersburg, and the Louvre in 
Paris! He is stated in various catalogues 
to have been born in 1603, 1613, 1615, 1619, 
at Gorinchem or Gorchem. His son Eglon 
Hendrick is stated to have died on 3 May, 
1703, which is exactly 100 years after the 
father’s birth, according to some accounts. 

Water LoveLL. 


“SPHERES OF INFLUENCE.”—How long has 
this phrase been formally used in the diplo- 
matic world? It has been largely employed 
in this country since the European nations 
began systematically to carve out the African 
continent among themselves, as well as in 
relation to their proceedings in China. But 
it is now coming into more ordinary use; for 
in the report to the Committee appointed to 
consider the disposition of the King’s Osborne 
estate the first clause runs :— 

“That the Osborne estate should be transferred 
to the care partly of the Office of Woods and 
partly to the Office of Works: the respective 
spheres of influence to be settled by the Depart- 


ments concerned.” 
POLITICIAN. 


Dorotuy Girrorp=JoHN Pacetr.—John 
Pagett, or Paggett, of St. Nicholas’s parish, 
was married, 19 December, 1667, to Dorothy 
Gifford, of St. Werburgh’s parish, Dublin. 
Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ give the 
parentage of this John Pagett or of his wife, 
and the date of her birth or death? Was she 
sister of Elizabeth Gifford, who married, in 
1662, Sir Peter Courthope, of Little Island, 
co. Cork, Knt., whose prerogative will was 
proved in 1680? Wm. Jackson Picorr. 


Equation or Time at Curistmas.—Can 
some astronomical reader tell me why the 
equation of time is at zero on Christmas Day ? 
If this is an arbitrary arrangement, when and 
by whom was it made? WItson. 

Harpenden. 
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Gavran.—The Rev. Robert Owen, in his 
book ‘The Kymry,’ pp. 9-10, speaks of 
Gavran ab Aeddan, who set out in quest of 
the Gwerddonan Llion (the Green Isles of the 
Ocean), and with his followers disappeared 
for ever. On p. 35 he says, “Aidan map 
Gavran, A.D. 607, is execrated by the Kymry 
as a traitor to their cause,” and I gather that 
this Aidan was a North British chieftain 
with Pictish sympathies I am anxious to 
discover the sources of these two statements 
of Mr. Owen’s. I wish also to hear if other 
Gavrans are recorded in Celtic history. 

J. Hamspiey Rowe, M.B. 

72, Grange Road, Bradford. 


“ Stupriractio.”—What is the proper trans- 
lation of this word? It frequently occurs in 


the proceedings of an ecclesiastical court | 
in the fifteenth century, and persons guilty | 


of this offence were punished by the judge. 
W. G. D. F. 


(See the meaning of in any Latin 


dictionary. } 


stuprum 


San Dreco.—The late Dr. TREGELLEs, no 
mean authority, in writing on the city of 
Alcala (3™ S. ili. 341), mentioned San Diego 
as a local saint, not to be confounded with 
Santiago (St. James). But when James Mabbe 
turned his name into Spanish equivalents, he 
made it Don Diego Puede-Ser (see 3™ S. vii. 
379). He certainly thought Iago and Diego 
all one. 
on the matter? 

Portland, Oregon. 


Ricwarp H. THornron. 


poctor.”—In Chambers’s Journal, 
1900 (iii. 439), I find a reference to the ** Myal 
or bush doctor of Hayti and other West 
Indian islands......Africo - Caribbean myal 
doctor, or Indian peiman.” Peiman I have 
already treated in these columns (9* S. viii. 
363), but myal, in this sense, is new to me, 
and is not in even the best dictionaries. Can 
any reader tell me if there really is a West 
Indian word myal? Or is it in the above 
passage merely a misapplication of the well- 
known Australian term myal? If genuine 
American, the “ myal doctor” will be a wel 
come addition to the list which already 
includes the “ powwow doctor,” or “ medicine 
man,” of the Algonquin, the ‘“‘ wakan man” 
of the Sioux, the “loco man” of Surinam, &c. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Dr. WAINEWRIGHT. — Is any- 
thing known of Dr. Jeremiah Wainewright, 
of whose medical views some account is given 
in the ‘ Biographie Universelle’? Of what 
university was he M.D.? His best-known 
medical work was ‘A Mechanical Account of 


Can any correspondent throw light | 


the Non-Naturals,’ published in English at 
London in 1707, 1718, and 1737, and trans- 
lated into Latin by Jean de St. Mare, and 
published without author's name at Avignon 


in 1748. He also published in 1708 ‘ Brief 
Remarks on Mr. Burnet’s History of the 
Joint Use of Precomposed Forms of Prayer,’ 
and in 1722 ‘An Anatomical Treatise of the 
Liver.’ 

He was probably eldest son of Jeremy 
Wainwright, of Ferrybridge, near Pontefract 
(whose third son Hayford was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn in 1680, and married a daughter 
of Thomas Bendlowes, Esq., senior, of How- 
grave, in the county of York, barrister-at- 
law), and father of Jeremiah Wainewright, 
at one time postmaster of Ferrybridge, whio 
died in 1784 (Gent. May.). 

Is there anything to identify Hayford’s 
son Thomas, who was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn in 1705, with the Thomas Wainwright of 
Holborn who died on 6 November, 1770 
| (Gent. Mag.) This latter is almost certainly 
the testator in the case of Wainewright v. 
| Wainewright, reported 3 Ves. 558, 
| Joun WAINEWRIGHT. 


| 


‘Constitutio Socreratis Navium BaJo- 
NENSIUM,’ 1213.—This interesting document 
is printed by Pardessus in the fourth volume 
of his ‘ Collections de Lois Maritimes’ (Paris, 
| 1837, at pp. 283-9; see also pp. 228-9), from 
a text which Lappenberg communicated to 
| him—considered very faulty by the latter. 
(‘an any of your readers tell me whether an 
better text has been published? May I as 
the help of the editor of the Jntermédiaire 
in bringing the inquiry before his readers in 
Guienne also ? Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 


HensHaw Famtty.—Benjamin Henshaw, 
of More Hall, Essex, was my great-grand- 
father. From him devolved to my maternal 
aunt two three-quarter-length oil-colour por- 
traits by Sir Peter Lely. One represents a 
young woman handling a spray of orange 
blossom; the other a man wearing a red 
sash, and having behind him a ship, from 
the stern of which flies the Red Ensign (a 
St. George’s Jack in the corner of a red flag), 
and from each masthead a round-ended broad 
yennant, parted per pale argent and gules. [ 
— always understood these persons to have 
been man and wife,and from my childhood 
have uniformly heard them called “ Admiral 
and Lady Henshaw.” As I have never heard 
of the admiral with any addition to his naval 
rank, I think it quite likely that the style of 
| “ Lady ” may aly have been applied to his 
| wife in the sense in which a captain's wife 
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was vulgarly spoken of as a “captain’s 
lady.” But, title or no title, I have never 
been able to identify these personages with 
any members of the family, and I shall be 
very grateful if any correspondent can help 
me in the matter. A feeling that the identi- 
fication of two of Lely’s sitters has a general 
interest is my excuse for obtruding the 
matter on readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Frank Reve Fowke. 
24, Netherton Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Beplies. 


ROYAL MARRIAGE AT ST. GEORGE'S, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
(9% S. xi. 66.) 

Srr Harry Poranp will find an amusing 
account of this case in Twiss’s ‘ Life of Lord 
Eldon’ (i. 234), which is of great interest as 
containing the report of a little sparring 
encounter between Scott and Thurlow, in 
which the latter was worsted. 

The writer in the Pall Mall Gazette pro- 
bably wrote from memory, and thus entirely 
lost the point of the story, besides introducing 
the obviously absurd notion of an Attorney- 
General witnessing in his official capacity the 
illegal marriage of a son of the king. 

Prince Augustus Frederick (afterwards 
Duke of Sussex) and Lady Augusta Murray, 
second daughter of John, Earl of Dun- 
more, were married at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, 5 December, 1793, under the 
respective names of Augustus Frederick and 
Augusta Murray. They had been married 
before, at Rome, on the previous 4 April. It 
was not until after the birth of a son on 
13 January, 1794, that George III. heard of 
the marriage. 

Banns had been published, and the clergy 
were considered to have acted very carelessly 
in not making inquiries respecting the resi- 
dence and identity of the parties. The rector 
and curates were therefore summoned before 
the Privy Council, and Lord Eldon (then Sir 
John Scott) was Attorney - General. His 
account of the matter is as follows :— 

“ Thurlow said to me angrily. ‘Sir, why have you 
not prosecuted. under the Act of Parliament, all 
the parties concerned in this abominable marriage?’ 
To which I answered, ‘ That it was a very difficult 
business to prosecute—that the Act, it was under- 
stood, had been drawn by Lord Mansfield, and Mr. 
Attorney - General Thurlow and Mr. Solicitor- 
General Wedderburne, and unluckily they had 
made all parties present at the marriage guilty of 
felony, and as nobody could prove the marriage 
— a person who had been present at it, there 
could be no prosecution, because nobody present 


could be compelled to be a witness.’ This put an 


end to the matter. Afterwards there was a suit in 
the Commons, and the marriage was then declared 
null and void.” 
Henry B. WHEATLEY. 
The reference doubtless is to the marriage 
of H.R.H. Augustus Frederick, Duke of 
Sussex, to Lady Augusta Murray, daughter 
of the Earl of Dunmore, 5 December, 1793, 
which had been previously celebrated at 
Rome by a Protestant minister in the same 
year, and in August, 1794, was dissolved by 
judgment of the Prerogative Court as being 
a violation of the Royal Marriage Act 
(12 Geo. IIL, c. ii.). Herpert MAXWELL. 


FEES FOR SEARCHING ParisH REGISTERS 
S. x. 148, 394).— In reply to Miss Leca- 

EEKES, the Exeter transcripts are, or were, 
kept in the south tower of the cathedral. I 
have gone through the earliest ; many were 
pavers, and no one will decipher what 

read easily about forty years ago. The 
same holds good with a to the church- 
wardens’ accounts of many parishes. Col. 
Lemuel Chester assured me that clergymen 
were bound to allow inspection of their 
registers, within reasonable hours, without 
fee, unless for certified copies. I have mis- 
laid his reference to a legal decision. I have 
read through scores of registers, from their 
beginning up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, without hindrance, except in two 
instances: one from the Rev. —— Porter, 
incumbent of a small parish on the bank of 
the Exe, and another, on the south coast of 
Devon, from the Rev. F. C. Hingeston-Ran- 
dolph, who refused on the ground that his 
registers contained nothing worth noting. 
Of that I was the better judge. If space 
would allow I could cite instances where 
recovery of landed and other property 
depended on the production of registers 
which I discovered too late at a distance 
where none thought of searching. In six 
counties I have found the clergy obliging 
(with but two exceptions) on my explaining 
my purpose of correcting heralds’ visitations 
and county history. After a clergyman has 
declared that his registers conainal nothing 
of interest, I have found entries unexpected 
by me, and surprising to him on my pointing 
out their bearings) When clergymen have 
hinted at fees, I have satisfied them that 
mine was an expensive labour of love, with 


' something to lose and nothing to gain beyond 


information. Regarding fees, while registers 
remained inaccessible to such as myself they 
were comparatively worthless; but I was an 
advertising medium, and had procured many 
fees by directing the attention of those who 
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would gladly pay for certified copies. In 
some cases clergymen, seeing that I was 
familiar with old writing, have requested me 
to settle some doubtful points. One had filled 
up a page of foolscap with extracts required 
by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., for his ‘History 
of Trigg.’ Several were wrong; many I 
struck out or altered, and many I added. 
The clergyman was grateful, and informed 
his correspondent why he might rely on the 
accuracy of his list. 


On the subject of transcripts of parish 
registers deposited in the episcopal archives 
in Exeter Cathedral, concerning which I 
quoted from memory (though not without 
consent) an off-hand general statement, W. E. 
Mugford, Esq., of 70, Oxford Road, Exeter, 
writes to me :— 

“The archives do not, unfortunately, by any 
means contain copies of a// parish registers, either 
of Devon or Cornwall—e.g. (1) there are no tran- 
scripts prior to 1596, or between 1644 and 1661 ; and 
(2) out of 1,098 years of lost registers between 1596 
and 1644 in the two most important deaneries of the 
diocese—viz., Christianity (Exeter) and Plympton— 
only 147 transcripts are known to be extant, while 
out of 713 years of still existing registers of the same 
period in the deanery of Christianity only 89 tran- 
scripts can be traced...... Then as to the disordered 
state of the transcripts...... that has not been the 


case tor a century at /east, except as to those for 
the above period (1596-1644), and the confusion to 
which they had been brought, largely, I am afraid, 
by previous generations of searchers, has ceased to | 
be for twelve months past, as 1, with the help of | 
Mr. Bowers, the registry clerk, put more than | 
three-fourths of them in alphabetical order at the | 
end of last year, and as to those of which I have | 
not yet been able to identify the parishes, | hope 
to locate a fair number of them by means of the | 
names of incumbents in the Registers of Institu- 
tions and Visitations. The transcripts posterior 
to 1660 are arranged in archdeaconries, and each of 
the four yearly bundles can be examined to find a 
particular parish in less than an hour. Many tran- 
scripts, however, are missing, having probably 
never been sent to the registry, and therefore no | 
bundles can be found for some of the years—e.g., a | 
large number of Cornish transcripts are at the 
Probate Registry at Bodmin, having been trans- 
ferred there from the archdeacon’s registry in 1858, 
together with the wills and administration papers, 
and in connexion with this, every antiquary ought 
to feel indebted to W. H. L. Shadwell, Esq., the pre- 
sent registrar at Bodmin, for the great trouble he 
must have taken to put them so carefully in order 
and to compile the excellent calendar which is now 
available for searchers.” 

I gladly avail myself of Mr. Mugford’s per- 
mission to pass on this valuable authoritative 
information to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Eruet Leca-WEEKEs. 


Banquo (9 §. xi. 30)—If Dr. Fernow 
can refer to the last series of ‘N. & Q.’ he 


will find (8 §. xii. 86) an article of mine 


which deals exhaustively with Scotch guh 
and its pronunciation in proper names. The 
original orthography of Banquo was Banquho, 
a Scotch transliteration of Gaelic Bancho. 
The sound of Scotch euh, equivalent to Gaelic 
ch, is exactly that of German ch in auch. 
This guttural being difficult to Englishmen, 
they substitute 4, and render Banquho 
(Gaelic Bancho) as Banko, Farquhar (Gaelic 
Fearchar) as Farkar, Sanquhar as Sankar, 
Urquhart as Urkart, &c. The English 
spelling Banquo, though now established, is 
a blunder, and the English pronunciation 
Bangkwo, though very much in use, is equally 
a blunder. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


KNIGHTLEY CHARLETON (9% S. x. 189, 231, 
317 ; xi. 36).—I have before me a very old 
igree of the Guttyns family, in which it 

is recorded that Thomas Knightley Charleton 
was born 1396 ; married, at the early age of 
sixteen years, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Adam Francis ; and died 1460, leaving a son 
Robert, born 1413, who also married at the 
age of sixteen years Maria (or Alice), 
daughter of Robert Corbet, of Moreton 
Corbet, and died 1472. Robert was sheriff 
of Salop at the time of his death, and his 
eldest child, Margaret, became the wife of 
William Steventon. Their eldest child, Anna, 
was born 1447, and married John Guttyns in 
1462 or 1463. There is nothing remarkable 
in these early marriages, for in those days 
men often married at sixteen years of age, 
though, owing to the unsettled times, marriage 
was frequently postponed until a much later 
age ; and girls were not infrequently married 
at the age of thirteen and even twelve years. 

EPsILon. 


‘Les Psaumes DE Bize’ (9 x. 409).— 
Without claiming that this is an exact reply 
to the question, the following particulars may 
be interesting to your correspondent, faute 
de mieux. I have referred to a French Bible 
bearing date M.D.LX. (1560), which has these 
words on the title-page :— 

** La Bible | qui est | toute la sain- | cte escriture, 
| contenant le vieux | testament et le | nouveau. | 
Avec les Figures & leurs descriptions, pour l'intel- 
ligence des pas- | sages ausquels elles sont mises: & 
davantage celles du jardin | d’Eden, & de la Pro- 
ene d’Ezeckiel, non encore veues. | Esaie I. | 
tscoutez Cieux, & toy Terre preste loreille: car 

l’Eternel parle.” 

Then follows an allegorical figure of an armed 
warrior surrounded with printed words :— 
“De VImprimerie de Francois Iaquy, Antoine 
Dauodeau, & Iaques Bourgeois. | M.D.LX.” 

At the end of the book, but without a separate 
title-page, comes : “ Pseaumes de da- | vid, mis 
en rime par | Clement Marot et | Theodore de 
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Besze” ; and immediately underneath begins 
“pseaume I.” with the music, and so on with 
the rest of the Psalms. The copy I have 
referred to is in the British Museum. 
“Theodore Beza” is mentioned in Sir W. 
Scott’s ‘The Monastery,’ chap. xxxi. 
Epwarp LaTHAM. 


WEALEMEFNA (9" S. x. 367, 390).—The name 
seems to be a nonsensical anagram, formed 
out of the words “a new female.” 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


MicHAkEt Bruce AND Burns vii. 466 ; 
viii. 70, 148, 312, 388, 527; ix. 95, 209, 309, 
414, 469, 512; x. 69, 130, 449; xi. 11).-—It is 
generally prudent (as it is courteous) to wait 
for the cal of a speech or the full elaboration 
of a case before offering criticism. Occasion- 
ally, however, it is expedient, and even 
necessary, to interpose and call for explana- 
tions or statements supplementary to a 
general argument. With a feeling that such 
an occasion has arisen in this discussion, I 
now use the privileges of debate to call for 
more light. Controversy is nothing unless 
the arguments advanced are definite and 
explicit, and if these are hypothetical or 
ambiguous the result is less than nothing and 
vanity. The statements regarding ‘ Levina’ 
at the last two references are advanced 
with an air of authority that is unwarrant- 
able unless with the support of adequate 
evidence. My desire is to toe the proofs on 
which the assertions are based. 

In the first place, it is pointed out that | 
Bruce wrote ‘Lochleven’ within six months, 
and one may here express gratification at | 
finding that the poet is allowed to have had 
at least a share in the authorship of his own 
work. He was, however, at the time of com- 
position an invalid and a schoolmaster, and 


it is argued that he must have accomplished 
his task with a struggle, contenting himself | 
with finishing a rough copy of the piece. 
Infirm health, no doubt, has a handicapping 
effect, and teaching, even with strong men, | 
is prone to be not only a thankless, but an 
exasperating avocation, as one gathers from 
the recorded experience of Dr. Johnson and 
Carlyle. Still Bruce plodded on, and he 
gives some details of the patient care with 
which he elaborated ‘Lochleven.’ In the 
result the poem contained “ nearly 650 lines,” 
which its latest critic regards as an achieve- 
ment to which a sickly poet was totally 
inadequate. Let him consider, however, how 
the matter stands. The task was manifestly 
accomplished at a rate which averages some- 
thing less than four lines a day for the 


finished product. Surely there was room 
here not only for a “first draft,” but fora 
fair copy to be inserted in the bound volume 
which Bruce religiously filled! A poet must 
not be measured with the tape-line of an 
undertaker. Dryden wrote ‘ Alexander's 
Feast’ at a sitting, and Cowper, who was not 
a robust man, produced ‘ John Gilpin’ in one 
night. Christopher Smart, while actually 
insane, evolved the tempestuous raptures of 
his ‘Song to David.’ Altogether, there must 
be direct unequivocal proof before it can be 
allowed that Bruce was not equal to his daily 
output of four finished lines of verse. 
Secondly, we have the bald, categorical 
assertion that “the ‘first draft’ was the 
piece as Bruce finished it.” This should 
certainly be supported by evidence, and not 
a jot is offered. It so happens that the first 
draft of ‘Lochleven’ was one of the few 
papers restored by Logan to Bruce's father, 
and apparently we are now expected to 
believe that the poem was not included in 
the MS. volume which Logan said his servant 
had used in singeing fowls. It is, perhaps, 
necessary to explain that when Logan con- 
stituted himself the literary executor of his 
departed friend, he secured not only the 
book containing the poems in their com- 
pleted form, but likewise all the poet’s letters 
and other available papers. Among the 
latter was the first draft of ‘ Lochleven,’ 
recovered with difficulty by Bruce’s father, 
and ultimately seen by editors and _bio- 
graphers. With only this MS. to guide him 
in honing an opinion Dr. Baird concluded 
that if Logan had used nothing else in pre- 
paring the volume of 1770 he must have 
finished the poem himself. There is little 
wonder though he was surprised to find how 
well as an editor he seemed to have imitated 
his author's style. But it will not do to say that 
the first draft was all that Bruce managed ; 
at any rate, it is a very daring thing to say 
so without offering proof of the assertion. 
Thirdly, we are assured not only that 
Bruce’s editor added the episode of ‘ Levina’ 
to ‘Lochleven,’ but that the poem as pub- 
lished “appears in the form it assumed after 
Logan’s transforming hand had touched it.” 
Again, evidence is indispensable to secure 
assent. Did Logan himself ever claim to 
have written any part of the poem, or 
virtually to have made it what it is? Did 
he ever indicate that it was not in Bruce's 
MS. volume, ruthlessly desecrated by his 
cook ; and did he ever profess to have trans- 
formed the giant into a hunter, and to have 
accomplished all the other things with which 
he is now credited? If so, let us have a well- 
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attested text of his statements, and it shali 
straightway be accorded due attention and 
respect. Others, it may be said, spared his 
modesty, and proclaimed his editorial prowess 
on his behalf. In that case, let their evi- 
dence be adduced and considered on its 
merits ; a mere ipse d/rit in such a difficulty 
is inadmissible. Only after full proof on this 
and every head is given, and not a moment 
sooner, will it be incumbent on the inquirer 
to consider poetical parallelisms and the 
significance of the purple patches in Logan's 
sermons. THomas BayNE. 


“BoNNET- LAIRD” AND “CocK - LAIRD” 
(9 x. 328).—Oldbuck in ‘The Antiquary ’ 
speaks of “auld Johnnie Howie, a bonnet- 
laird.” A note mentions that ‘‘a bonnet-laird 
signifies a petty proprietor, wearing the 
dress, along with the habits of a yeoman.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There is a foot-note explaining the term 
“bonnet-laird ’ in ‘The Antiquary’ (chap. iv.) : 
“A bonnet-laird signifies a petty proprietor, 
wearing the dress, along with the habits of a 
yeoman.” C. C. B. 


Tue INntTRopucTION OF THE Hop (9 S. x. 
304, 430).—Regarding this subject perhaps 
the following verses may be of interest. 
They are taken from ‘The Ex-Ale-tation of 
Ale,’ which is one of the ‘Pills to Purge 
Melancholy’ in ‘An Antidote against Melan- 
choly: Made _ up in Pills,’ 1661. Reprinted 
in ‘ Drollery,’ edited by J. Woodfall 
Ebsworth, Boston, Lincolnshire, printed by 
Robert Roberts, 1876, pp. 121, 124 :— 

And in very deed the Hop’s but a Weed, 

Brought o’re against Law and here set to sale : 

Would the Law were renew'd and no more Beer 


rew d, 
But all men betake them to a Pot of good ale. 
Stanza 53. 
And to speak of Xi//ing, that I am not willing, 
‘or that in a manner were but to raile : 
But Beer hath its name, ’cause it brings to the 


Biere, 
Therefore well-fare, say I, to a pot of good ale. 
Too many (I wis) with their deaths proved this, 
And, therefore (if ancient Records do not faile), 
He that first brew'd the Hop was rewarded with a 


rope, 
aad teund his Beer far more bitter than ALE. 
Stanzas 66, 67. 
RoBert PIeRPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 

EXEMPTION FROM Poor Tax (9S. x. 467; 
xi. 56).—Had the overseers any legal power 
to exempt any person from payment of the 
poor rate? By 54 George IIL, c. 170, § 11, 
power was given to two justices of the peace, 


on application by any person rated to any 
rates and proof of inability through poverty 
tu pay the same, with the consent of the 
churchwardens and overseers, to direct that 
such person should be excused, and to strike 
out his name from the rate. The allowance 
to owner mentioned at the last reference is 
something quite different, and is a percentage 
allowed to the owner in consideration of his 
paying the rate in lieu of the tenant. This 
is under the Poor Rate Assessment and Col- 
lection Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Vict., c. 41). 

F. 
Godalming. 


THACKERAY'’S ResIDENcES IN Lonpon (9 
S. ix. 508 ; x. 138, 238).— The question as to 
the accuracy of the inscription placed on the 
front of the house No. 28, Clerkenwell Road, 
in the occupation of Mr. P. R. Pratt, trading 
as John Pratt & Son, has not been satis- 
factorily disposed of in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
although some of the daily papers—notably 
the Daily News of 27 September, 1902—have 
devoted some space to its discussion. 

It appears to be established on the 
authority of a paper on ‘Thackeray as Car- 
thusian’ in Charterhouse School magazine, 
the Greyfriar (vol. ii. No. 7, April, 1892), 
that Thackeray, when a scholar at Charter- 
house in 1822-5, boarded at the house known 
as Penny’s House, kept by one of the masters 
of the school. This Leese formerly consisted 
of two houses, Nos. 28 and 30, Wilderness 
Row, which were converted into one house, 
by means of openings in the party wall, by 
Penny, who subsequently, on his marriage, 
added No. 26, Wilderness Row for his private 
use. It was in Penny’s long room that the 
fight took place between George Stovin 
Venables and Thackeray which resulted in 
the injury to Thackeray’s nose of which he 
bore the marks to his dying day. 

In August, 1821, just before Thackeray 
went to Charterhouse, a tunnel was formed 
from Penny’s house and the house adjoining, 
under the roadway in Wilderness Row, to 
the open space in Charterhouse known as 
Under Green, to enable the boys to pass from 
the boarding-houses to the school and vice 
versa without coming in contact with the 
outer world, and portions of this tunnel are 
still in existence. At some time in 1825 
Thackeray became a day boy, and removed 
to a boarding-house in Charterhouse Square 
kept by a Mrs. Boyes, who was not directly 
connected with the school, but took scholars 
from Charterhouse and Merchant Taylors’ 
schools. 

It would seem from these facts that the 


ate 


| 
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inscription on the house No. 28, Clerken well 
Road is justified ; but the stone might have 
been more appropriately fixed at the junction 
of the two houses Nos. 28 and 30, and the 
inscription might read :— 
In these two houses, 
formerly one house, known as Penny’s House, 
and then numbered Nos. 28-30, Wilderness Row, 
William Makepeace Thackeray, 
Novelist and Essayist, 
boarded while a scholar in the neighbouring 
Charterhouse School. 
1822-1825. 
Floreat AZternum Carthusiana Domus. 

The houses Nos. 28-30, Clerkenwell Road 
belong to the Charterhouse, and it would be 
a graceful act on the part of the authorities 
of that body to provide a stone with a suit- 
able inscription to mark the place where the 
young Carthusian Thackeray spent a portion 
of his schooldays. Joun Hess. 


St. Borotpn, Crry or Lonpon §. x. 
508 ; xi. 54).— 

“St. Botolph is commemorated by four churches 
in the City of London. He was the special saint of 
East Anglia. To him in particular every wayfarer 
going north from London Bridge commended him- 
self. He died in the highest reputation for sanctity 


at Botolphston, or Boston, during the time Erken- | 


wald was Bishop of London, and we find among the 
most ancient dedications one church at the foot of 
the hill leading to old London Bridge, and another 
without the Bishopsgate, at the very first step upon 
the Ermyn Street. When Aldersgate was built to 
relieve the traffic through what until then was the 
only northern gate a third church of St. Botolph 
was built, so that the traveller should lose no 
blessing on his journey by patronizing the alternative 
route. When Aldgate was opened—probably in the 
eleventh century—a fourth St. Botolph’s Church 
was erected on the new road into Essex.”—See 
Loftie’s ‘ London,’ ‘Saxon London,’ chap. iii. 
J. A. J. Hovuspen. 
Canonbury. 


“FROM THE LONE SHIELING” (6 S. xii. 310. 
378 ; 9 S. vii. 368, 512; ix. 484; x. 64; xi. 
57).—I do not think it has hitherto been 
pointed out that Dr. Norman Macleod intro- 
duces the corrupt version of these lines in an 
article, ‘Highlanders at Home and Abroad,’ 
which appears in Good Words (vol. i., 1860), 
and in which he attributes the authorship to 
Christopher North : “ Most truly has Wilson 
expressed it [love of home] in his emigrants’ 
song, ‘ From the dim shieling,’ &c.” Can Mr. 
Gricor supply the words of “the Gaelic 
version known in the Highlands to this day ”? 
A musical setting of the English words has 
recently been published by Mr. Eneas Mackay, 
Stirling. P. J. ANDERSON. 


Pre-REFORMATION PRACTICES IN ENGLAND 
(9 S. x. 468 ; xi. 55).—The practice of painting 


round the outside of the doors and windows 
of cottages with blue-wash, which still pre- 
vails in Picardy and Flanders, is also found 
surviving in parts of Wales. The mention of 
that old-world place Kidwelly by Mr. J. H. 
MATTHEWS reminds me that I[ there saw, a 
few years ago, two ancient cottages so 
inted. The blue colouring, in Catholic 
ae is accounted for as being acceptable 
to the Holy Virgin, whose colour it is; but 
the survival of the custom in Protestant 
Wales is remarkable, inasmuch as many 
generations must have, at some trouble, per- 
sisted in handing down a practice the origin 
of which, if they knew it, would be obnoxious 
to their sentiments. Is there any explanation 
for the Welsh custom? A. D. M. 

Hampstead. 

The distinction should, I think, be more 
clearly defined between such practices as 
have merely been renewed since their discon- 
tinuance at the Reformation and those which 
have never been altogether abandoned. It 
was the custom of my grandfather to bow 
towards the altar before taking his seat at 
| the Windsor Chapel Royal. where he attended ; 
but this was long before the Oxford Revival 
was thought of. And it was a custom until 
| very lately, writes a correspondent in the 
| Eeclesiologist of November, 1845, for the 
| people of Stringston, in Somersetshire, to do 
lobeisance to the churchyard cross. See 
‘Church Folk-Lore,’ by the Rev. J. E. Vaux, 
F.S.A. This valuable little work, although 
not addressed to scientific antiquaries, is 
replete with records of such customs as are 
concerned in your correspondent’s inquiry, 
its sub-title being ‘A Record of some Post- 
Reformation Usages in the English Churgh, 
now mostly Obsolete.’ 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAgt. 

In this village the Angelus bell is still rung 
at midday; it has now, however, lost its 
original meaning, and is merely considered as 
the signal for dinner. The curfew, too, wr 
peals out from the church tower at eight 
o'clock every evening. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

It seems more probable that the peculiar 
bell-ringing described by Mr. KING is a sur- 
vival of the midday Angelus than of the 
sacring bell. Joun Hopson MATTHEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 

In my boyhood the “sermon bell,” as we 
called it, was always rung at the conclusion 
of morning service in the parish church. This 
was in Nottinghamshire. C. C. B. 

In the Church of Scotland the book-boards 
of the pews, or a sufficient number of them 
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to accommodate the members of the con- | 


gregation expected to communicate, are 
covered on Communion Sundays with narrow 
white cloths, and in the chapter on ‘ Orna- | 
menta’ in the third edition of my ‘ Parochial 
Ecclesiastical Law of Scotland’ I suggested 
that those white cloths are the survival of | 
the houseling cloth (p. 94). In many cases 
the times at which church bells in Scotland 
are rung are survivals of Pre-Reformation 
usages; see on this subject Mr. Eeles’s 
‘Church and other Bells of Kincardineshire,’ 
p. 81. Long after the Reformation the pro- 
cessional cross seems in Shetland to have 
remained in the custody of the parish church | 
for use in summoning meetings (Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
vol. ii., Third Series, p. 196). 
Georce Brack. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


Having often observed this ‘ smoothing 
of their foreheads” by the village men on 
taking off their hats on entering my father’s 
church 1842-60, and noting the reason, for 
they wore their hair brushed forward without 
a parting, I cannot help thinking that the | 
vicar of Kelloe’s idea is chimerical. The! 
practice, in this church I speak of, of | 
the men being seated on the north and the | 
women on the south side, has existed from 
pre-Reformation times, and still continues. 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Wate xi. 48)—Upon what ground 
does Mr. Lorrie suggest that Wale ‘ was 
hanged for forgery”? Neither Sandby in 
his ‘ History of the Royal Academy,’ nor Red- 
grave nor Bryan in his dictionary, alludes 
to any such ignominious end to what appears 
to have been an active and useful life. To 
sum *. the information given by these autho- 
rities, Wale was born at Yarmouth (Norfolk); 
studied design at St. Martin’s Lane Academy ; 
was elected a Royal Academician ; made Pro- 
fessor of Perspective and appointed librarian, 
holding both offices until his death; was 
placed upon the pension fund in 1778, being 
the first member who participated in its 
benefits ; and died 6 February, 1786, in Little 
Court, Castle Street, Leicester Fields. 

The book-plate of “James Paine Archit,” 
signed “S. Wale delin,” was for some years 
rather scarce, having apparently been 
‘**cornered”” by a bookseller who would have 
a good price for copies, but now that it has 
become widely distributed the price has 
been reduced to a few shillings, varying, of 
course, with the condition of the example. 

A reference to that invaluable work ‘The 


Artists and Engravers of Book-plates,’ by 


H. W. Fincham, will give Mr. Lorrie the 
names of several other plates designed by 
Wale, the most important of which is that of 
“The Rt Hon Henrietta Louisa Jeffreys, 
Countess of Pomfret,” signed “S. W. inv',” 
reproduced as frontispiece to Miss Labou- 
chere’s ‘Ladies’ Book-plates’—one of the 
most generally interesting books of its kind. 
GeorGE PorrTer. 
Highgate, N. 


The engraver who was hanged for forger 
was not Wale, but William Wynne Ryland, 
who was executed on 29 August, 1783, for a 
forgery on the East India Company—the last 
execution, I believe, which took place at 
Tyburn. The story of Blake and Ryland 
has often been quoted as an instance of 
the prophetic power possessed by the poet- 
painter. Having been taken by his father 
to Ryland’s studio, at which it had been in- 
tended to apprentice him, the boy said, on 
leaving, “I don’t like that man's face ; it looks 
as if he will live to be hanged!” Twelve 
years afterwards the presentiment came true. 
I have a very curious collection concerning 
this unfortunate man, which was formed by 
the Rev. H. Cotton, the well-known ordinary 
of Newgate, and was afterwards owned by 
Mr. Dawson Turner. It includes some con- 
temporary pamphlets, extracts from maga- 
zines, Old Bailey papers, &c., together with 
the original handbill offering a reward for 
Ryland’s apprehension, and a drawing of the 
engraver’s mother by J. T. Smith, the author 
of the ‘Life of Nollekens,’ and Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


This well-known book-plate of Paine the 
architect is not very scarce, and is not now 
worth as much as it was a few years ago, for 
that reason. Though designed by Wale, it was 
not engraved by him, but by Gulesion (sic), 
whose name is so mmanal in the right 
corner below. Samuel Wale designed, but 
did not engrave, seven other book-plates, 
enumerated by Mr. Fincham in his book on 
signed book-plates, including one for All 
Souls’ College, Oxon. ; another for the Right 
Hon. Henrietta Louisa Jeffreys, Countess of 
Pomfret, &c. 

Neither Bryan nor Redgrave says a word 
about the charge of forgery or the consequent 
hanging. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


HistoricaL Pornt IN AN Epitrapn (9* §. 
x. 468, 516).—Your correspondent Mr. MIN- 
CHIN has missed the point of the lines :— 

I grudge the fashion of the day 
To fat the church and starve the lay. 


“The church ” the writer refers to is not the 
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Holy Catholic Church, but the local structure, 
while “the lay” with which the epitaph con- 
trasts it is not lay people as opposed to 
clerical, but /ay=grass-land or pasture-land, 
modernly spelt /ea (cf. ‘H.E.D.,’ s.v. * Lea,’ 
sb. 2). 

The whole epitaph is a protest from a sen- 
sible old Cavalier or his executor against the 
insanitary habit of burial within churches, 
common throughout the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and first half of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

Those who have seen and smelt an ancient 
parish church when the floor has been dis- 
turbed during restoration, and where putre- 
fying corpses, often buried only a few inches 
below the pew-floor occupied by the living, 
have been exposed, will agree with the writer 
of the epitaph in grudging the fattening or 

llution of the church while the churchyard 
ea was robbed of its just enrichment. 

As you have recently given some epitaphs 
of parish clerks and sextons, the following 

ronouncement from one of them while 
— in connexion with the above subject 
of intra-mural interments, may amuse your 


readers. He was the well-known Yorkshire | 


sexton of a well-known Yorkshire parish 
church. The church was undergoing restora- 
tion, with the above undesirable accompani- 
ments of exposure of human remains, bones, 
&c. As he entered the building one day he 


saw a large thighbone lying on the ground. | 


“Here,” said he to the workman standing 
by, “this bone has no business there ; it is a 
allie bone, I can tell,” mentioning the name 
of a local family, “and must be buried up at 
t’other end of the church.” “Why,” replied 
the man, “I can’t see as it matters where it’s 
buried, so that it’s buried decently.” “No,” 
replied the sexton, “it don’t matter now, but 
on Resurrection day, if they turn up wi’ t’ 
wrong tickets, there ll be a bonny how d’ ye 
do.” W. ‘Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 


Exeter. 


Probably fees were higher than Mr. Gell 
cared to pay for interment inside the church 
or on the popular soath side of the church- 
yard. A more contented mind composed the 
ollowing epitaph, which puts the grievance 
more clearly :— 

Here lies I, at the chancel door ; 
Here lies I, because I'm poor ; 
The further in, the more you pay, 
But here lies 1, as warm as they. 
F. J. Ope... 
H.M.S. Defiance, Devonport. 


There used to be an epitaph in the old 
books of ‘Extracts’ to this effect :— ° 


Here lies I, outside the door ; 
Here lies I, because I’m poor ; 
The further in, the more to pay ; 
Here lies I, as warm as they. 


Ww. C. B. 


“La Triste Héritiére”: Lapy Rochester 
(9 S. x. 509; xi. 75).—I have to thank Cot. 
Matet for his kind answer to my question. 
The portrait he possesses is not the one about 
which I was asking, but it will doubtless 
greatly interest the friend for whom I was 
making the inquiry, and who already owns 
a superb portrait of the husband of “La 
Triste Héritiére.” Z. 


Portraits or CeLesrities WANTED 5. 
xi. 48).—Mr. Wrnsotr will find a very inter- 
esting and sympathetic account of Thomas 
Barnes in Talfourd's ‘Final Memorials of 
Charles Lamb,’ new edition, 1850, pp. 316-21. 
This may help him in the biographical por- 
tion of his work, if not in the pictorial. 

W. H. Peer. 


NuMBER oF ‘QuarTerty Review’ 
xi. 88).—The article on ‘The Chronology of 
the Gospels’ will be found in vol. cxxx. 
(April, 1871), pp. 497-512. Interesting papers 
thereon subsequently appeared in S.B.A. 
Transactions, i. pp. 93-105, by Mr. J. W. 
Bosanquet, and iv. pp. 226-47, by Dr. Lowth. 

Wynne E. Baxter. 

Fetrx Bryan McDonoucGu (9 8. xi. 87).— 
If will refer to Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’ he will find the following suey ; 
“Felix Macdonnogh, s. of Felix of Maryle- 
bone, Middx., arm., Oriel Coll. ; matric. 3 July, 
1784, aged 16; a student of Lincoln’s Inn 
1787.” This gives him roughly the date of 
birth, the name of his father, and the place 
of birth. T. Cotyer-FERGUSSON. 

Wombwell Hall, near Gravesend. 


Princess CHAaRLoTTe (9 xi. 8, 94, 112). 
—I have a small parcel of letters connected 
with this subject. They appear to be written 
chiefly by a Mrs. Mayne, who was perhaps 
the monthly nurse, and are addressed to 
Lady Anne Hamilton. If it would interest 
Mr. WituiaMs to see them, I should be 
very pleased to forward them. I do not 
think they are of much importance, nor do 
the statements made in them appear to be 
reliable. C. L. Linpsay. 

97, Cadogan Gardens. 


Sr. Nicotas (9 §. x. 368, 472; xi. 52).— 
I think Mr. Ranpoupn is needlessly severe 
on Mr. Hems when he condemns the latter’s 
communication as “offensive to your Catholic 
readers.” For my own part, 
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aggrieved at the harmless language of your 
Exeter correspondent. At all events, Catholics 
who know Mr. Hems are well aware that he 
is as far as possible from harbouring any 
uncharitable prejudices against our com- 
munion. The facts are all the other way, as 
I happen to know and am pleased to testify. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Had I quoted from Mr. Jonn A. RANDOLPH’s 
very inaccurate ‘Abbeys around London,’ 
that gentleman might have been justified in 
accusing me of giving authorities that “can- 
not be accepted as reliable.’ 
mentioned are amongst the best existing, and 
the references, so far from being in the least 
offensive, were perfectly fair. Dr. Jessopp, 
in his edition of Husenbeth’s ‘Emblems of 
Saints,’ remarks (p. 154) St. Nicholas is repre- 
sented by “three children in a tub.” My 
mention of a manuscript illustration, in the 
Bodleian Library, of St. Nicholas was accom- 

anied by the accurate remark that therein 
1e is shown near “a small tub in which are 
three naked youngsters saying their prayers.” 
In the ‘Calendar of the Prayer Book’ (1870) 
we find the actual story thus described (p. 143): 

“ Nicholas...... upon one occasion took up his 
abode with a man who was accustomed...... to steal 
little children, and serve up their salted remains 
to his guests. He set sucha dish before St. Nicholas, 
who at once perceived the crime, and, charging his 
host with it, went to the tub where the mutilated 
remains of the children were kept in brine and...... 
restored them to life.” 

The same authority adds Nicholas is shown 
* standing with upraised hand before a tub, whence 
three naked children are rising up with their hands 
clasped in prayer.” 

Mr. Ranpotpx has unjustly taken up 
the role of censor by pretending to find 
offence where none was meant. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


I can now answer the most important part 
of my inquiry about the legend of the children 
murdered and salted in a tub, and brought 
to life by St. Nicholas. It is to be found in 
Wace (c. 1180), quoted by Cahier in ‘ Carac- 
térisques des SS.,’ Paris, 1867, p. 304, col. 2, 
and in a sermon by St. Bonaventura (c. 1250), 
‘Opera,’ Rome, 1596, t. iii. p. 242. I have 
not yet found out who the “Italian author” 
was who wrote the saint's life in 1645, but 
that is of no great consequence. ae Be 

Durham. 


Tue Coronation TITLE v. THE ASSUMED 
TirLe (9 xi. 69).—If Mr. can 
produce any English coronation service in 
which the monarch is spoken of otherwise 


Those I have | 


than by the single Christian name chosen by 
; him or her as a — name, his argument 
may be somewhat advanced. Perhaps when 
/he returns within reach of libraries he will 
|let us know, eg., whether George ILI. was 
‘called more than George at his coronation. 
| Why should the numeral be used at all in 
| such a religious service? One might as well 
| deny John Smith's right to the latter name 
| because when he was christened he was only 
| called John. O. O. H. 


LEVIATHAN (9 S. xi. 30).—The Nile abounds 
with large saurians, so the leviathan is read 
for the crocodile, as emblematic of Egypt, 
|in the Prophets; just as a bulldog eoplien 
| Britain, and a bear serves for Russia. The 

word is purely Biblical, and is accepted by 
us, just like brobdingnag for any animal of 
enormous size; root Juah,“tojoin.” So Levi, 
personal name, and allied to dad, “to throw”; 
|thus we get /ibrate and levitation. Once 
introduced for Egypt, the name was applied 
lany way, indefinitely, like our sea-serpent, 
| never seen, but reported supposititiously. 

Lysart. 


No final conclusion has been reached as to 
| the creature designated, and the word, which 
is a transliteration of the Hebrew (1) /ivyathdan, 
and occurs six times in the O.T., appears to 
| admit of different interpretations. Job iii. 8 
(“their mourning,” A.V.) and Isa. xxvii. 1 
(4/s) may reflect the chaos-dragon of the Baby- 
lonian creation-tablets. Ps. lxxiv. 14 and 
Job xli. fairly answer to the crocodile. In 
Ps. civ. 26 some sea monster, perhaps the 
whale, has been recognized. Robertson Smith 
(‘Semites,’ p. 176n., ed. 1894) says, “The L. 
of Scripture...... is probably a personification 
of the waterspout.” For a mythological 
explanation—Ps. civ. 26 is intractable—see 
‘Behemoth’ in ‘Encye. Biblica,’ and also 
“crocodile” for Job xli. Dr. Smythe Palmer’s 
‘Babylonian Influence on the Bible’ is a 
useful survey of this and kindred topics, 
which Mr. AuLD has probably consulted. 

C. 8S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


“ LucID INTERVAL” xi. 87).—Although 
this phrase obtained a more extensive appli- 
cation, it seems likely that it originated in 
the treatment of the insane in former days. 
I venture, therefore, to adduce a passage from 
Celsus which may or may not be found to 
assist the elucidation. In describing frenzy 
this old Latin physician refers to the abhor- 
rence, sometimes of light, sometimes of dark- 
ness, evinced by the mentally afflicted ; and 
sensibly advises it best “habere eum, qui 
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tenebras horret, in luce ; eum, qui lucem, in 
tenebris.” But, he continues, where there is 
no such distinction, “ger, si vires habet, 
loco lucido; si non habet, obscuro continen- 
dus est ” (‘De Medecina,’ ed. Daremberg, 1859, 
IIL. xviii. p. 99). This means, I take it, that 


whilst possessed of his ordinary bodily and | | s il 
| street in Chelsea has a similar derivation ? 


mental powers the patient is to be kept in 
the light, but whilst frenzied in the dark. 
If so, a “lucid interval” would normally 
come to connote the oer quiescence 
of any malady, though I do not find Celsus 
using the phrase. Burton, however, employs 
it analogously. Speaking of men afflicted 
with inveterate melancholy, he adds, “ Yet 
they have lucida intervalla, sometimes well, 
and sometimes ill” (‘ Anatomy,’ IL. iii. 8). 
J. DorMer. 


REFERENCE WANTED x. 387).—A good 
collection of passages from Latin writers of 
the Silver Age referring to the myth will 
be found in Prof. Mayor’s commentary on 
Juvenal (Sat. xiv. 280). To Mayor's list 
may be added Lucan, ix. 625 and 866. 
Strabo quotes (iii. 1, 5) from Posidonius, who 
flourished about 100 a.D., a story about the 
sun sinking in the ocean with a hissing sound 
off the west coast of Spain. The idea that 
the sun was extinguished every night and 
lighted again next morning is at least as 
old as Heracleitus, whose belief on the sub- 
ject is referred to by Plato in ‘The Republic,’ 
498 a (book vi. c. 11). ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


For the hissing of the sun as it sets in the 
ocean see Juvenal, xiv. 280, and Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor's note in his edition. To the long list 
of references there given might be added 
Lucan, ix. 866. Epwarp BEns.y. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


HoGnet or HoGNayLe Money (4™ 8. ii. 
275 ; 9% §S. v. 287, 459; vi. 56; ix. 115).—So 
far as | remember, all the instances collected 
at the above references, and in the note at 
the last reference, relate to the Southern 
counties. It is possible that the following 
extract from the will of Alexander Leyston, 

roved in 1498 (Register of Archbishop 
Rotherham, 3646), may be of value as coming 
from a county between those where hogne/ is 
used and Scotland :— 

“I bequeth to iiij_lightes withynne the said 
church, pat is to say Hagoney light, Medyns lightes 


and Plogh light, ichone of theme, viijd.”—‘ Testa- 
menta Eboracensia’ (Surtees Soc.), iv. 132. 
Q. V. 
Crookep Usace, (9 x. 147, 
253, 417, 474; xi. 34).—A correspondent of the 
Atheneum (J. E.) in April, 1872 (p. 506), stated 


there is a lane in a certain district in North 
Shropshire, near the Welsh border, called 
Ossage Lane, which runs along the side of 
the district, the name of which seems to be a 
corruption of the Welsh word ostid, which 
Pughe tells us means “ that which is outward ; 
a shield or buckler.” Is it possible that the 


Joun Hess. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Poetry of George Wither. Edited by Frank 

Sidgwick. 2 vols. (Bullen.) 

UNTIL the appearance of Mr. Sidgwick’s handsome 
and scholarly edition of his “poetry” George 
Wither occupied a position in literature in its wa 
unique. He was the only poet of recognizable ran 
whose works were practically inaccessible. Up to 
the middle or close of last century he might be said 
to have shared that disadvantage with Sir Philip 
Sidney, Andrew Marvell, Lovelace, Crashaw, Cam- 
pion, and many others, including, perhaps, Drayton 
and Daniel, since to be included in the ponderous 
editions of Chalmers and Anderson, in Drayton's 
yortentous folio, or Daniel’s scarce and ill -edited 
2mo. of 1718 was scarcely to live. One by one 
these and other poets were brought within reach 
in the oe of Old Authors,” the ‘* Muses’ 
Library,” or independent editions by Grosart or 
others. Wither remained meanwhile practically 
untouched, his ‘ Hymns and Songs of the Church’ 
and his ‘* Hallelujah’ being the only works which 
reached the general public. The Spenser Society, 
it is true, printed in an edition confined to its sub- 
scribers almost all Wither’s poetry, good, bad, and 
indifferent. To the general reader these reprints 
are non-existent, and to many in the limited circle 
of subscribers, in which we include ourselves, they 
are detestable. Many attempts to bring Wither 
within reach of the esoteric were made by various 
admirers, and one edition, intended to include all 
that is valuable in his poetry, was compiled with 
the sanction and assistance of Charles Lamb. This 
utterly miscarried, most of the copies having been 
destroyed ; and the reprints executed at his private 
press by Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges did next to 
nothing to meet public requirements. 

In the two volumes before us we have for the 
first time an adequate and satisfactory edition of 
Wither, or what will be so when the complementary 
volume which is half promised sees the light. In 
the volumes now before us are all Wither’s most 
inspired writings, the works on the strength of 
which his claim to immortality is conceded b 
every good judge of poetry: ‘The Shepherd's 
Hunting,’ ‘ Fidelia,’ ‘ Epithalamia,’ ‘ Faire- Virtue, 
the Mistress of Philarete,’ and some minor poems 
published with one or other of the works named. 
‘Abuses Stript and Whipt’ and ‘ Wither’s Motto’ 
will form the bulk of the third volume whenever it 
appears. Knowledge of Wither’s writings has been 
due to the selections given by Percy and others, 
and to the critical judgments of Brydges, Lamb. 
Hazlitt, Willmott, and Mr. Swinburne. Some of 
Withers poems—notably his “Shall I, wasting in 
despair?” “‘ Hence away, thou siren, leave me,” 
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and ‘A Christmas Carol’—are as well known as 
any ms of Stuart times. The defence of poetry 
in ‘The Shepherd’s Hunting’ stands alone in its 
class, and has won Lamb’s rapturous commenda- 
tion. Lamb has also quoted from ‘ Philarete’ lovely 
ry in commendation of Wither’s mistress. 
vers of poetry need now no such commendation, 
since the entire poem is treasured in their affections. 
At the time when Lamb’s eulogy appeared know- 
ledge of this enchanting poem was all but confined 
to possessors of the pt a edition. At the present 
moment even Wither’s ‘Emblems’ can only 
read in the original, which commands a high 
price in the market. Mr. Sidgwick’s edition is 
commendable in all respects. It is beautifully 
printed and fascinating in all typographical re- 
gards, is accompanied with reproductions of two 
of the best known of Wither’s portraits, and with 
other illustrations. It supplies an excellent bio- 
graphy, conveying information not to be found in 
revious lives, a satisfactory bibliography, and 
helpful notes. Mr. Sidgwick’s apology for allotting 
much space to the consideration of the poet's 
early life is just. With the year 1622 Wither's 
career as a poet ends. Thenceforward he remained 
one of the most prolific of versifiers, but it would 
be hard from his fater works to extract anything of 
enduring interest. Instances are familiar of poets 
whose spring blossom has been followed by no 
autumnal harvest. No other case presents itself 
to us of a man in his youth an inspired poet 
developing in age into a poetaster. Edificetion 
and vaticination, however, rather than the produc- 
tion of beauty, became the apparent object of 
Wither’s later years. The lover of poetry is bound 
to accord this edition a warm welcome. There are 
few collections of poetry that will not be the richer 
for the presence of these volumes, and no poetic 
library can pretend to be complete or representative 
that does not contain the best works of Wither. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by 
Temple Scott.— Vol. X. Historical Writings. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Tue tenth volume of Mr. Temple Scott’s edition 

of Swift opens with ‘The History of the Four 

Last Years of the Queen,’ the attribution of 

which to the Dean is doubtful, but which will 

always be included in his works. Upon its appear- 
ance Swift had been dead thirteen years. Its 
authorship was first questioned by Dr. Johnson, 
and among those who have to some extent impugned 
its authority are Sir Walter Scott, Lord Stanhope, 
and Macaulay, which last describes it as “‘ wretched 
stuff.” Our readers will do well, however, to turn 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. xii. 484, where the late Edward 

Solly, one of the best authorities, gives the other 

side of the question, and shows the probability that 

the history is, in fact, Swift's work, cut about 
and modified by him in later years. Mr. Temple 

Scott is avowedly influenced by Mr. Solly’s views. 

Another portion of the contents consists of Swift's 

* Remarks on Bishop Burnet’s “ History of his Own 

Time,”’ one of the most trenchant and venomous 

of his works. To the Dean the mention of 

Burnet was always as a red rag to a bull. Swift 

himself wrote an admirably pellucid style, but his 

comments on that of Burnet are sometimes trivial. 

Even more venomous are the ‘ Remarks on Claren- 

don’s “‘ History of the Rebellion,”’ in which Swift’s 

antipathy to the Scots finds marvellously vigorous 
utterance. Against the Marquess of Argyll he is 


extravagantly bitter. When the Marquess joins 
the Covenanters he has the note, “ All Argyles, 
cursed Scottish hell- hounds for ever.” More 
directly instructive are the ‘Remarks on the 
Characters of the Court of Queen Anne.’ One 
cannot help wondering what would have happened 
to Swift had some of the characters been issued 
during the lifetime of the criticized, and whether 
Swift's ecclesiastical position would have saved 
him from the wrath of the Earl of Wharton, whom 
he calls ‘‘ the most universal villain Jever knew”; 
the Duke of Richmond, who is pronounced “a 
shallow coxcomb”; the Duke of Bolton, called “a 
great booby”; the Duke of Montagu, “as arrant 
a knave as any in his time”; and the Earl of Derby, 
*‘as arrant a scoundrel as his brothers.” Such 
gems of utterance abound, though a few of doubt- 
tul authority are omitted. 


Registrum Orielense : an Account of the Members of 
Oriel College, Oxford.—Vol. Il. The Commensales, 
Commoners, and Batellers admitted during the 
Years 1701-1900, Collected and arranged by 
Charles Lancelot Shadwell. (Frowde.) 

WE are very glad to have received the second and 

concluding volume of Mr. Shadwell’s laborious 

work. We thought highly of the first volume, which 

we noticed at the time of publication (8™ S. iv. 359). 

This has been constructed on the same lines and 

with equal care. The author has in almost all 

cases confined his information to such things as the 
records of the College furnish. There is much to 
be said in favour of this restriction, but there is 
another view which may be taken: many of the 
entries relate to persons whose names, though they 
have done good work in their day, are not likely to 
occur in any biographical dictionary of the future. 

When information can be gathered concerning the 

careers of such Oriel men, some of us think it a pity 

that it should not be registered. 

The preface, like that of its predecessor, is short, 
but contains much useful knowledge in a condensed 
form. The author points out that it was during 
the reign of Elizabeth, under Leicester's chancellor- 
ship, that Oxford “‘ for the first time became a place 
of resort for the sons of the gentry, the finishing 
school for young men of the Sater classes before 
their entry into public life.” This was an immense 
gain to English public life, from which succeedin 
generations down to the present have rea ~ | 
benefits which it is not easy to overestimate. The 
Jilti nobilium who went to Oxford were by no means 
all of them nobles in the restricted sense common 
in these days; many of them were scions of what 
Anthony Wood was wont to call “‘gentilitial” 
families, which had never risen beyond simple 
knighthood. Gentlemen commoners dwindled in 
the stagnant days of the eighteenth century. Oriel, 
however, retained them for a long time; ther were 
not abolished until 1865. It is evident that the 
commoners were not intellectually or morally 
inferior to the rest of the undergraduates. ‘ There 
is no class,’ Mr. Shadwell tells us, “‘ which, in pro- 
portion to its numbers, has contributed so saaeb to 
the reputation of the college.” 

Before the end of the eighteenth century poor 
scholars, batellers, and servitors had ceased as dis- 
tinct orders. The Bible Clerks alone survived, but 
they are now in all important respects on a level 
with the rest. At Oriel the feeling has long been to 
destroy all distinctions which might seem toattach a 


stigma to those of narrow means. Men in authority 
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| 
in a college cannot long stand out against popular | 


feeling. In recent years one of the most important 
factors in the obliteration of arbitrary distinctions 
has been the rapid growth of the taste for athletic 
sports. It has spread upwards from the school 
el to the university. The first race 
Soeeen college crews does not seem to date 
further back than the year of Waterloo, and the 
earliest Oxford and Cambridge cricket match was 
layed some twelve years later. Football was 
introduced at a considerably later time. 


The Literature of the Celts. By Magnus Maclean, 

M.A., D.Se. (Blackie & Son.) 

A VOLUME giving in moderate compass a complete 
survey of Celtic literature and the progress of 
Celtic studies was one to be desired, and Dr. Mac- 
lean, who possesses the needful enthusiasm and full 
knowledge of the subject, has filled the vacancy 
with more than a fair measure of success. Celtic 
poetry, as a rule, is little — of transfusion 
into English, and seems to lose most of its spirit 
and aroma in the process. An exception might be 
made of Mr. Tom Taylor's spirited rendering of 
some of the Breton baltade—cueh as ‘ Lord Nann 
and the Fairy,’ quoted here, p. 242—but one should 
»robably be a Celt born to be able to share in Dr. 
Maclean’s rapturous admiration of the Gaelic poetry 
of the last two centuries, ‘‘as the most sensuous 
attempt to convey music in words ever made by 
man.” But he says “it is absolutely impossible 
to convey the lusciousness of sound, richness of 
rhythm, and_ perfection of harmony in another 
language.” To the Celt belongs the honour of 
having first invented rime, and to him also, in 
Matthew Arnold’s opinion, English poetry is in- 
debted for its melancholy, its turn for style, and 
appreciation of the charm of nature. After this 
we learn with something of astonishment that the 
zreatest poet Scotland has produced has never 
ound a translator into the native Gaelic, except 
for two of his poems, ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ and ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.’ To the aboriginal Highlander Burns 
is an unknown foreigner. ‘This is certainly the 
most remarkable p:oof of the truth of Tacitus’s 
* incuriosi suorum ” that history can afford. 

It has been computed that there are three 
millions of people still whose mother tongue is one 
or other of the Celtic forms of speech, but of these 
nearly half are to be found in Brittany. It is 
interesting to note that the race, the literary history 
of which Dr. Maclean traces back to the fifth cen- 
tury, was characterized’ from the first by intel- 
lectual versatility, fickleness, hospitable bonhomie, 
exaggerated language, and the love of fighting, 
often degenerating into personal feuds and factions, 
which still makes the House of Commons lively. 
At the same time, it is to the Celt that is due the 
delicate and chivalrous reverence for womanhood 
which softened the manners of the Middle Ages. 
The scarcity of Gaelic MSS. is attributed to the 
brutal vandalism of the Norsemen, hardly any 
surviving in the countries which they harried, and 
the great majority reposing safely in the continental 
monasteries of St. Gall, Bobbio, and Luxueil. 
Indeed, of MSS. prior to the eleventh century only 
seven are preserved in the British Isles, as against 
twenty scattered over the continent of Europe. 
The same Viking invasions which dispersed the 
documents and arrested literary development caused 
also, in Dr. Maclean’s opinion, the differentiation 
of the original Celtic into Irish and Scottish Gaelic, 


For two centuries the realms were kept apart, 
giving time for the language of each to harden into 
a distinct dialect. 

A word of praise is due to the tasteful manner in 
which the cover and title-page of the book are 
made to assume a Celtic aspect. It is owing, we 
suppose, to the inadequacy of the tongue of the 
Sassenach that the author has to illumine his style 
with such Celticisms as the verb “druid,” to 
bewitch, ‘“‘dool,” and “back and fore.” We 
cannot say we admire them any more than the 
words “to enthuse,” “to gift,” and “slim” (= 
crafty). 


Jesus Christen Evangelio Saindua S. Mattheuen 

Araura. (Trinitarian Bible Society.) 
ALTHOUGH there is no prefatory or other notifica- 
tion of its provenance, this little volume is, we 
believe, a reprint of Leicgarraga’s Basque version of 
St. Matthew as it appeared in his New Testament 
of 1571. We do not pretend to criticize the fidelity 
of the translation, but as it has passed through the 
competent hands of Mr. E. 8. Dodgson, of Oxford, 
we have no doubt every confidence may be placed 
In it. 


A COMPLETE record of the proceedings of the 
Committee of Claims sansiniadl to investigate the 
rights of those persons who claimed to do services 
at the Coronation of King Edward VII. has been 
prepared by Mr. G. Woods Wollaston, of the Inner 
Temple, who was officially present at the Corona- 
tion as Fitzalan Pursuivant of Arms Extraordinary. 
The work, which treats the subject both from its 
historical and legal aspects, will shortly be pub- 
a by Messrs. Harrison & Sons, St. Martin’s 
ane. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, gens | after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


W. C. S. (“Often have I seen”).—See 9 §. x. 
208, 296, 390 
NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and te this rule we can make no exception. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA, 


Last Week’s ATHENA:UM contains Articles on 


The LIFE and LETTERS of MARTINEAU. 

The RELIGIONS of ANLIENT EGYPT and BABYLONIA. 

TWO BOOKS on IRELAND. CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRS in ENGLISH. 

A COMPANION of SHELLEY'S LAST DAYS. 

NEW NOVELS :—(Lord Leonard the Luckless ; By a Finnish Lake ; Two Men and a Girl; Lauder and 
her Lovers; The Voice of the World; Not in Fellowship). 

AMERICAN BOUKS. SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (The Order of the Hospital of St, John of Jerusalem; Two Anthologies; 
Continental Rulers of the Nineteenth Century; Horace’s Satires and Epistles; Thackeray and 
Kingsley ; The Liberal Magazine; The Education Act). 

LIST OF NEW BOOKs. 

The LATE WARDEN of NEW COLLEGE; The METRICAL FORM of FITZGERALD; ‘lhe 
EARLIEST DUBLIN EDITION of SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS; PROF. EARLE; SALE. 
ALSO— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Recent Publications; Dr. Ferrers; Sir George Stokes; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 
Gossip. 

FINE ARTS ;—Rapbael in Florence ; The Holland Fine-Art Gallery ; A Lost Portrait by Francia ; 
Notes from Rome; Lord Crewe’s Collection of Blake’s Works; The Excavation of Gezer; Sales; 
Gossip. 

MUSIC: —sir F. Bridge’s Inaugural Address; Broadwood Concert; Symphony Concert; Gossip; 
Performances Next Week, 

DRAMA :—‘A Snug Little Kingdom’; ‘The Honour of a Rogue’; ‘ The Foreign Woman’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for January 31 contains Articles on The ATHEN ALUM for January 24 contains Articles on 
MR. LANG'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND 
BBSANT on LONDON. A KOMANCE ATTRIBUTED to MILTUN. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S MAX MULL&R’S LIFE and LETTERS, 
The HOUSE of SELEUCTS. CHATEAUBRIAND’'S MEMOIRS in ENGLISH 
TWO NOTABLE CHURCH WORKERS. MK. COWAN on the GOWKIE CONSPIRACY 
HAKLBY, EAKL of OXFORD NEW Ov ELS Fugitive Anne ; Kichard Gordon; Mrs Wiggs of the 
FITZGERALD'S OMAK in FRENCH. Cabbage Patch ; Those Black Diamond Men; The Misfit Mantle. 
BOOKS on C ns THROLOGICAL L iTeRaTU RE:—The Education of Christ : Hill-side 
the EARLY CHURCH. Reveries; The Life of the Master; David the King: a Historical 
HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY Inquiry ; Reason and Revelation : an Essay in Christian Apology. 
SPANISH LITERATURE. | ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
SCOTCH HISTORY | OUR LIBRAKY TABLE:—South Africa and its Future; Thews of 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE ~( Observations by Mr. Dooley ; Coronation England; A Critical Edition of Tennyson; From the Abyss; Our 
Order of James I.; The “ Kiographical” Dickens; Emerson's | BKesevolent Feudalism; Some Essays; Bundy in the Greenwood ; 
Works; Lockhart’s Seott and ‘Woodstock’; John Ingiesant,; Episodes of Rural Life ; Keprints. 
Annuals; The Hibbert Journal; A Life of scheffel). LIST of NEW KOOKS. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS BRNEST CHEYNE; The CORONATION SERVICE BOOK of the 
FICTION and FACT; ‘AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE; M. DE BLOWITZ; AKCHBISHUP of CANTERBU RY; A NBW ARABIC M8; 
The ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S CARKIERK HOBSON; TOLSTOY'S "RESURRECTION in ENG- 
‘NOVA SOLYMA’; The PUBLISHING SBASON ; SALE. LISH; The JAGGARKD PRESS 
ALso— — 
LITERARY GOSSIP. LITERARY GOSSIP. 


sciEnct E :—Recent Publications; Societies; Meetings Next Week; SCIBNCE:—A Course of Modern Analysis; The Conference of Public 
sip School Science Masters; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ATS —Lady Dilke on French Engravers of the Eighteenth | FINE ARTS :—How to Look at Pictures ; La Collection Wallace ; The 
Century ; The Old Masters at Kurlington House ; Burlington Pine. | Old | Masters at Burlington House; The Case of Wren's Churches ; 
Arts Club; Modern Inscriptions added to Old Silver Plate; The Modern Inscriptions added to ola Silver Plate; Walker and 
Marquand Sale ; Gossip Rograving ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘A Princess of Kensirgton’; Mr. Korwick’s Pianoforte | MUSIC:—Broadwood Concert; Symphony | Kreisler’s 
Recital ; Gossip; Performances Next Week Violin Recital ; Gossip; Performances Next Wee 

DRAMA :— For Sword or Song '; ‘ When We Dead Awaken’, Gossip DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENA{UM. every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN LYLY. Now for the first 


time Collected, and Edited from the Earliest Quartos; with Life, Bibliography, Essays, Notes, 
and Index. By BR. WARWICK BOND, M.A. 3 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 42s. net. 


A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and PRICES in ENGLAND, 


from the Year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) to the commencement of the Continental War 
(1793). Compiled entirely from Original and Contemporaneous Records. By JAMES KE. 
THOROLD RUGERS. Vol. VII, 1703-1793, Edited by ARTHUR G, L. ROGERS, In 2 parts, 
8vo, cloth, 50s. 


The ARAB CONQUEST of EGYPT, and the Last Thirty Years 


of the Roman Dominion, By ALFRED J. BUTLER, D.Litt. F.S.A. 8vo, cloth, 16s. net, 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. By the late 


Prof. EARLE, Fifth Edition, newly Revised, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The LAY of HAVELOK the DANE. Re-Edited from the unique 


Ms. Laud 108 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D, 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


A STUDENT'S PASTIME: being a Select Series of Articles 


reprinted from Actes and (Queries. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, with a Portrait, 7s. 6d. net, 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, By the SAME AUTHOR. New Edition, Re-Written and Re-Arranged, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d, 


A PRIMER of PHONETICS. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Second 


Edition, Revised, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The TROUBADOURS of DANTE. Being Selections from the 


Works of the Provengal Poets quoted by Dante. With Introduction, Notes, Concise Grammar, 
and Glossary, by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d, net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
NOTES on STAFFORDSHIRE PLACE NAMES. By W. H. 


DUIGNAN, of Walsall, Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 4s, 6d, net. 


REGISTRUM ORIELENSE. An Account of the Members of 


Oriel College, Oxford. Vol. If. The COMMENSALES, COMMONERS, and BATELLERS 
ADMITTED during the YEARS 1701-1900. Collected and Arranged by CHARLES LANCELOT 
SHADWELL, D.C.L. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 6d, net. 
Previously published :—Vol. I. 1500-1700, 16s. net. 
The Two Volumes, if purchased together, can be obtained for 25s. net. Only a limited number of 
Vol. I. remain unsold. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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